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GLEANINGS IN 





SHIPPING-CANS 





* fron-Jacket®? Honey-Cans. 


| presume the friends are aware that ordinary tin 
cans are not very safe for shipping full of honey, 
unless boxed or crated. The cans above are ready 
to be shipped anywhere. 


PRICES. 
Ganon ee FS a a - §0.25feach 
ped F - - - - - - - =. ” 
3 a ve &: i ‘ . @ ss y 47 “ 
D os 2 co a oi * me a pe 68 “ 
eh “SEM Wied take Pare Seth Sree am 


Onan order for 10 or more, we willj make a dis- 
count of 5 per cent, and for 100 or more, 10 per cent, 
and the ondar may be made up of different sizes. 

By figuring 11 lbs. of honey to the gallon, you can 
casily see how many pounds each can holds. They 
are made from tin plates. A sheet-iron casing, wit 
wood bottom, protects them from bruising. The iron 
jacket is stronger than wood, and far more service- 
able. They neither shrink nor swell, and do not 
split nor fall apart. Every can is tested by steam, 
and guaranteed to be tight. 


A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 








Taz AB GC or Bee CULTURE, 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS (but will be sent to any 
postofiice single), with which it may be clubbed. 
One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three copies, $2.75; 
five copies, $4.00; ten copies, $7.50. 

The same, neatlyound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25: 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $3.50; five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be I2c on the book in paper, and 15c each, on the 
book in cloth. 


Cook's Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 


above. 
A. I. ROOT. Medina, O. 


COMB FOUNDATION 


MACHINES 


$10.00 TO $50.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR WITH 
OUR ONE-POUND SECTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS, 

For illustration see our Illustrated Catalogue of 


Apiarian Implements and Supplies, mailed on ap- 
plication. 





A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 








BEE CULTURE. 


The $1.00 
Fountain Pump 


-On— 


SPRINKLER. 





ae 








The above cut gives a pretty good idea of the 
Fountain Pump, that has occasioned such a brisk 
trade during the past six months. It is easily oper- 
ated, and will throw a stronger stream, and throw it 
further, than the Whitman pump; but it can not 
well be carried in the hand with a pail of water, as 
we would carry the Whitman; neither is it as dura- 
ble, as it is made of tin instead of brass. It has no 
hose attached. At present the manufacturer ob- 
jects to our selling single pumps for less than $1.0, 
although weecan sell three for $2.25; in lots of ten, 
the price is $6.00; 100, $55.00. 

To parties living at a great distanec they can be 
sent by mail for 60 cents. They will answer very 
well for sprinkling a colony of bees, if you can get 
near enough to them to set your pail down while 
you throw the spray. Each pump has three differ- 
ent nozzles—one for a spray, one for a small stream, 
and one for a large stream. We consider thema 
great acquisition. 


A. IL. ROOT, MEDINA, OHI. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 






Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with busi- 
ness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00 ; with movable 
\ months and figures for 
‘\ ~s berg sa ee 

\} Full out neluded— 

{ COMB > ‘jpads, ink, box, ete. 

eee s |Sent by mail postpuid. 


oA \ Apiarian Supplies Without ink and pads, 


2 /{ # cts. less. 
lena <] y, Put your stamp on 
a $ every card, letter, pa 










FOUNDATION 








\ 


per, book, or anything 
¢ else that you may send 
Se out by mail or express 
‘ No. 2. and you will save your: 
self and all who do business with you a “ wor! of 
trouble.” I , you see, . 
We have those suitable for druggists, grocery: 
men, hardware dealers, dentists, etc. Send for cil 
cular, A. J, Root, Medina, 0. 
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Vol. ‘XII. 


JULY 15, 1884. 


No. 14. 








TERMS: $1.00 Per ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; 
2 Copies for $1.90; 3 for $2. 75; 5 we o4.€ 00; 
10or more, 75 cts, “each. Sing] e Numbe oH 
5cts. Additions to elubs maybe mad ef 
at club rates. Above are all to be sent | 
to ONE POSTOFFICE. 


jA. I. ROOT, M 


| Established in 1878.| 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 


“Clubs to different postoffices, NOT LESS 

. | spam ee. each. Sent postpaid, in the 
8. and Canadas. To all other coun- 

} ‘cos of the Universal Postal Union, 18c 


EDINA, OHIO. [ES 8°P. Ur wc persearate 








A REMEDY FOR EXCESSIVE SWARM- | 
IN 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT THE CROSS BETWEEN 


SYRIANS AND ITALIANS, 





SEE in July GLEANINGS, V. P. Dupuy states an 


dency is inherited, and hence we may have less 

trouble from too much swarming by weeding 

out those queens that seem to have this mania, 
and rearing new queens from stock of more steady 
habits. I fully believe that, for I have this summer 
acolony of Italio-Cyprians that have been given 
the name of the swarming queen. She was marked 
last summer, forshe had only leda colony into a 
new hive, and occupied it a weck or less, when she 
again led a colony off, with plenty of empty combs 
in the midst of the brood-nest. This season she 
igain swarmed, and the colony sent off an after- 
swarm, and I think would have scyt off a second 
after-swarm, if I hadn't torn out all the cells but 
one, 

Inmy apiary of 50 colonies, 1 have had but two 
other swarms this season. I shall designate this 
qucen and all her descendants as the “ swarmer” 
race, I must add, the queens of this race are ex- 
ceedingly prolific and excellent; in fact, superior 
honey-gatherers. There was a special cause for ex- 
cessive swarming last season; viz., the uninter- 


rupted flow of honey from the first appearance | 


of fruit-blossoms until the end of white clover. Usu- 
ally there is a scarcity of honey for two weeks 
after cherry-blossoms, at which time drone and 
queen cells started are all destroyed; and ag the 
Season advances, the natural-swarming impulse 
wanes, And is easily prevented. 


important fact when he says the swarming ten- | 


As an example, 
| 1883. 

May 15, Ist swarm; 25, 2d swarm; 27, 3d swarm; 30, 
| 4th swarm; June 1, 5th swarm. I didn’t follow 
| the se colonies to see how often they swarmed again 
in 1883, but I found the old colony left queenless; 
this colony was the Syrio-Italian stock. 

SYRIANS, CYPRIANS, ITALIANS, WHICH? 

Neither; I want them mixed. I had a stock of 
pure Syrians; couldn't get along with them, and 
sold the queen to you last summer; they were not 
remarkable for work, nor for prolificness; but I 
have a daughter of that queen, fertilized by an 
Italian drone, the most prolific queen, and decidedly 
the best working colony in my apiary; up earlier in 
the morning; at it later in the evening; storing more 
honey, with none so far ever seen “hanging out;” 
besides, they are beautiful and gentle. Of some 
I sent you last summer, you wrote they were 
“among the handsomest bees you had ever seen.” 
If the swarming impulse is inherited, can’t I, or 
shouldn't I, preserve the good qualities of this stock 
by raising my queens from her? I vote for the Syrjo- 
Italians. 

TWO LAYING QUEENS IN THE SAME HIVE. 

I had an experience last summer like J. W. Eck- 
man’s, page 454,a mother and daughter laying to- 
gether in the same hive, and I always found them 
onthe same comb. Many timesI saw the young 
queen approach and touch the old one with her at- 
tenna. After a few weeks the old one disappeared; 
unfortunately, the young queen also died in win- 
| tering, 
| CROPS FOR HONEY. 

I want to sow something next year to give my 
bees employment after July 7th. I had buckwheat 


I give the record of a colony for 


9 
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last year, but I think mustard will do better. 
can tell me when to sow it? How much seed to an 
acre,—and what yield of honey to expect, and the 
quality? S. W. MORRISON. 
Oxford, Pa., July 7, 1884. 
rr 
SAMPLES OF THE HONEY-CROP OF 
1884, 


SUBMITTED FOR AN OPLNION. 





ILL the friends who send samples of 
’ honey for my inspection, please put 
their names plainly on the package? 
and if sent by express, send your let- 
ter along with it. This will save 
some confusion in identifying. Of course, 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Who | 


JULY 


any, in the making of honey about its candying 


| sooner from the spring and fall; in other words 


give me full information. D. G. Linpsery. 
Brownwood, Texas, June 26, 1884. 
Friend L., I should call the sample pure 
honey, although I have no means at hand 
for making a chemical analvsis. The color 


'is good; and the flavor, although a little 


it is always in order to prepay express | 


charges. 


can pass my opinion on a teaspoonful as well 
as on a larger quantity. 
HONEY FROM TEXAS, EQUAL TO ANY. 

I mail you this morning two samples of honey. 
Please let me know what you think of them for 
Texas honey. E. CRUDGINGTON. 

Breckenridge, Texas, June 25, 1884. 

Friend C., I think the above, in color and 
flavor, equal to any thing produced in the 
world. 


. The little blocks which we have | 
for mailing will answer just as well, for I | 


That which you label mesquite is | 


not only beautifully white, but has a flavor | 
to me fully equal to the far-famed mountain | 


sige of California. 
the label ** Cat claw,” although perhaps not 
quite equal to the mesquite, is the whitest 
honey it has ever been my privilege to look 
at. I should say that honey like either of 


The other, marked on | 


the samples would command as high a price | 


as any thing produced in the line of honey. 
Now, then, if you will excuse the Yankee 


liberty I take, how much have you, and what | we aid not at the time think that the above symp- 


will you take for it?) Wouldn't it be funny 
if Texas rivals the world in quality as well 
as quantity? 


A SPECIMEN FROM NORTH CAROLINA, 


This day I send you by express a small sample of | 
Please let me | 


my honey. I think it very nice. 
know what you think of it. Ihave about 1500 Ibs. 
for sale; have found no market yet. Would like 
very much to see some white-clover honey. My 
bees are all blacks, but they work finely. I have 
taken-from one colony that swarmed out this spring, 
150 lbs. honey, with only a small quantity of fdn. I 
think I shall try an Italian queen next season. 
J. F. WILLIAMs. 

Warsaw, Duplin Co., N. C., June 28, 1884. 

And your honey too, friend W., is just 
beautiful. I can not name the source; but 
if it came from California, I should say it 
had the flavor of mountain sage. The color 
is a little dark; but in flavor I should pro- 
nounce it fully — to .any white clover. 


queer, is by no means unpleasant to me. | 
should think it ought to command a fair 
price in the market. The candying proper- 
ty is by no means reliable. While the honey 
from most sources candies promptly at the 
approach of cold weather, there are man) 
sourees from which bees obtain honey which 
does not candy, or, at least, candies very sel- 
dom. I do not know whether this is gath- 
ered in the spring or fall, in this respect. 


TEE Oe 
BEE-STINGS. 


What to do for When the Symptoms are 
Dangerous. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT GETTING BEES OUT OF A 
ROOM. 


N page 300 of GLEANINGS, I see that W. W. Ei- 

y wards wishes to know what to doin ease of se- 

% verestings. I will state a little experience we 
had, and may be it will be of benefit to some 

one. Summer before last, as my father was 
coming from work he came through the apiary, and 
was stung on the arm; he went to work after dinner 
as usual; but in the course of an hour he began to 
break out all over in small hard white spots, look- 
ing somewhat like “ hives,’”’ accompanied by much 
itching. Coming home_he took a very hot bath in 


| which was put about a pint of salt, which gave him 


much relief, and in a day or two he was all right. 


toms came from a sting. About a week after, he 


| was stung on the face, when immediately it pro- 
| duced the same effect as stated above; the same 
| remedy was applied, which at once gave relief, al- 


though the face was swollen for a couple of days. 
Five years ago, when I began bee-keeping, a sting 
produced much swelling; but now hardly any, gen- 
erally none; but if I am’ stung on the right hand 
two or three times, and often if only once, an in- 
tense burning sensation passes quickly up the arm, 
and distributes itself, as it were, through the right 


| side of my chest, lasting from two to five minutes; 


if on the left hand or arm, the effect is the same, ex- 


| cept that the burning is in the region of the heart, 


sometimes almost producing faintness. Has any 


| one a like experience, and will some one well versed 


Can you tell us what the bees gathered it | 


from? If your 1500 lbs. is all like this, there 


will certainly be no trouble in finding a mar- | 


ket. Its color would perhaps make it a cent 

or two less per pound than the Texas honey 

mentioned above. 
TEXAS AGAIN. 

I send you a bottle of honey, to find out as to its 

purity. Give it a thorough investigation, and an- 


swer accordingly. Please tell me the difference, if | lie down in such a way as to 





in medicine tell us what to do to counteract this ef 
fect? Although off the above subject, I want to say 
that one of our neighbors says, that when she is 
much bothered by the bees in the kitchen, she drives 
every one out by burning sealing-wax on a shovel 
of hot coals. GEO. F. WILLIAMS. 

New Philadelphia, O., May 5, 1884. 

Friend W., wouldn’t a cold-water bath 
without any salt do just as well? As salt 
water is a better conductor of heat, perhaps 
it might allay the fever caused by the sting 
a little quicker. I think cold water would 
drive away faintness in the case you men- 
tion. If not convenient to apply the water. 
ave the head 
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alittle lower than the rest of the body. This | 
‘as well as_ sealed brood, will probably 


will often of itself revive a fainting person. 


| 


—In regard to driving the bees out of a room 
by burning sealing-wax, it seems to me the 
burning Wax would have the opposite effect. 


‘To get bees out of a room, I would open all 


the doors and windows, and then carefully | 


remove or cover up every thing that attract- | 

his season we have not had | 
a bee buzzing about our honey-house. The); 
reason is, no honey is left exposed that will | 


ed them. So fart 


start them. 
EE oe 


BEES SWARMING WITHOUT A QUEEN. 





MAY NOT A FERTILE WORKER TAKE THE PLACE 
OF A QUEEN? 

EEING nothing in GLEANINGS about bees 
swarming without a queen, but having fer- 
tile workers, I concluded that I would write 
you a letter on the subjeet. About two 
weeks ago, John Coon came running from 

the corn-field, where he was working, and said he 

hadsettled a swarm of bees. As we had no hive of 
the cheap kind, he said he would let them go. But 

pa said, ‘* Walter, here, has a hive he made for a 





| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


swarm; he can go and get them, and pay you what | 


they are worth.” 
John said, “All right.” 


I went and took the swarming-box and went and | 
got them. There was half a pint of them, and no | 
queen, that Leould discover. I put them ina two- | 
frame nucleus hive got of you, with Mitchell | 


frames, and some comb. In about a week I looked 


at them and they had eggs inthe comb. In one cell | 


there were as many as 12 eggs. Fertile workers 
thought I. 


Pa and I were examining a hive of bees, and 


found three young queens just hatched out, and 
the old one. We put one in with my bees, and made 
two more nuclei. Day before yesterday I came 
home from work, and my bees were gone. I looked 
around and saw some bees flying around a cedar- 


tree. I went there, and my bees were there, as was | 


aso the queen, and about 25 or 30 drones. I sup- 
pose that the queen went on her wedding-flight, and 
was followed by my bees and strange drone. I took 
them and put them in a nucleus box with 3 frames, 
6x4, and they seem to be all right at present. 

We have 36 stands of bees; 12 in our improved 
Simplicity chaff hives, and 28 in other chaff hives, 
and one (my large swarm) in acommon Simplicity 
hive, one story, without chaff, that I made myself. 
We are going to transfer to chaff hives next season. 

We have a carp-pond, with 75 carp, whose average 
length is 16 inches, and millions of small carp; also 
& poultry-yard of fine - blooded Plymouth - Rock 
chickens. We have had one swarm abscond this 
year. We have set out a maple-grove near our api- 
ary this year. We are going to build a new shop 
Soon. 

Mr. Root, some time when you take a trip for 
your health, come out our way, and see how well 
you are treated. WALTER A. KEELER, 


Andersonville, Ind., July 7, 1884. 

I think you are right, friend B. Since you 
mention it, I believe I have seen small clus- 
ters of bees behave themselves toward a lay- 
ing Worker very much as if she were a queen. 

he cluster is usually small, however, and 
they seem to have a sort of demoralized way 
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of acting. A good frame of hatching brood, 


straighten them out. 


ae ——— 
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AN IMPROVEMENT IN HANDLING 
LIQUID HONEY. 








A MEASURE AND TUNNEL COMBINED. 


HO has not experienced difficulty in 
pouring honey or oil into small- 
mouthed utensils, or into an oil-can? 
Our boys wasted so much oil in fill- 
ing up their oil-cans, that Mr. Gray, 

some time ago, had a can made with about 

half of the top covered over, and a small 
spout at one edge to conduct the oil into the 
mouth of the can. This utensil was so handy 
that the girls were continually borrowing it 
when they had to put oil, glycerine, and 
other liquids, into bottles. Well, I was 
thinking about them for household utensils, 
when finally I found an engraving of them 

in one of our catalogues of tinners’ goods. I 

will show you the engraving below. 








THE UTILITY MEASURE. 


In using an ordinary tunnel with a mea- 
sure, you have often felt the inconvenience 
of being obliged to hold the tunne] in place, 
and manipulate the measure at the same 
time. Well, the above makes both handy 
utensils all in one. We are so much pleased 
with them that we have placed them on five 
of our counters. The smallest one holds 
half a pint; price 15 cts.; one pint, 20 cts.; 
one quart, 25 cts.; two quarts, 35 cts.; and 
the largest, holding a gallon, 50 cts. They 
can be safely sent by mail for 4, 6, 8, 10, 
and 20 cents respectively. 

THE USE OF SLANG WORDS. 


A KIND REPROOF. 


cy OTICE page 403, JUVENILE, in first column, 
> and note the “slang” expression there used 
by the great disseminator of morality, etc., 
“catch on.” Why, sir, I am surprised, es- 
pecially as I can easily see that this habit of 
using slang is slowly creeping into lots of your 






‘ writings. There are 6000 people who closely watch 


you, and — look out! R. C. TAYLOR. 
Fort Scott, Kan., June 24, 1884. 
Thank you, friend T.; but I am not sure 


that I entirely agree with you in this matter. 
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I used the words ** catch on,”’ beeause they 
seemed to tell more in few words than I 
could tell otherwise. You yourself use the 
expression “lots” in speaking of my writ- 
ings. Is notthat also slang? or are you go- 
ing to say it was in consequence of my teach- 
ing that you used it? It seems to me there 
is an extreme both ways in this matter, al- 
though very likely one could get along toler- 
ably well in this world without any slang 
words at all; that is, if one could keep from 
copying the expressions he has heard. In 
our homes our little ones have quaint ex- 
pen and expressive words, and I con- 
ess [like to hear not only the older children, 
but papas and mammas, catch up the lisping 
words of the little toddlers and erhitions. 
Now, I catch up a funny or quaint expres- 
sion in the same way; but I certainly do not 
want to set a bad example before any one. 
Friend Hasty, you will remember, uses many 
odd expressions, and oftentimes makes his 
meaning clearer by so doing. Now, would 
you have him drop out entirely the very thing 
that gives the spiciness to almost every let- 
ter he writes ? If there has been any bad or 
indecent meaning attached to any phrase, I 
would by all means avoid its use. The one 
you allude to I got through the letters that 


you are writing me day after day, and it | 
- : 8 he yes Ml | fast as they build the comb: thus you will have the 


seems to me to be remarkably expressive. 
While on this subject, our stenographer re- 
marks that H. Clay Trumbull, editor of the 
Sunday-School Times, has been criticised in 
this same way; but he replies, to the effegt 
that. he writes as people speak, or as he 
would speak to them, and insists on saying 
can’tand shan’t when the full words won't do 
aswell. I confess that I myself like to see a 
certain amount of dignity, but I do not like 
to see it preserved beyond a certain limit. 








RECENE DEVELOPMENTS, 
And Suggestions - — Particularly Pertaining 


NIPPED IN THE BUD 








S a proper heading for this time. Becs here- 
> about started in well this spring; they did well 
on fruit-bloom, and extra well on the black 
locust. I extracted 15 lbs. from one hive of locust 
honey —a thing I never did before; then clover 
opened after locust, without a break, with a pros- 
pect of a big boom, as they were fully two weeks 
ahead of the last two years in filling up, and nearly 
all had begun giving surplus, when all was “ nipped 
in the bud,” as we had a dry week, and killed the 
clover-bloom about all complete; and since the 20th 
of June, but a very few stocks have given any to 
speak of, nnd some are barely holding their own. 
We have had some honey-dews, just enough to taint 
allthe honey with “bug honey,” and no hope for 
any more storage this season. 
NO SWARMING 

Has been, or is, the complaint this year. With my 
58 I had one swarm; a neighbor with 7, one swarm, 
and others no swarms. 
QUEENS DO GO THROUGH THE ZINC HONEY-BOARDS. 

I had a hive with a zinc honey-board; and seeing 
she was above it, I found her and put her on it, and 


> 
» 
v 
‘ 








watched her, and saw her stick her head down and 

go through as easily as you please; but they do not 

au get through. A. A. FRADENBURG, 
Port Washington, Ohio, July 7, 1884. 


I know, friend F., that queens do, at least 
some of them, get through the Jones zinc: 
but I do not think they ever do through our 
own. The only trouble with the latter is, 
that they sometimes hinder the workers also, 





THE WAY TO GET BEES TO WORK IN TOP STORIES. 

I see that Mrs. Gilbert, in July GLEANINGS, page 
459, is in trouble about how to get her bees to work 
in the upper story. I willtell you how I work my 
bees. I have found by actual experience, that one 
hive or colony will store 3 to 4 times as much honey 
in upper stories as they will in sections on the side, 
When the honey-flow begins to come in, I prepare 
my upper story, take out the outside frames of the 
old hive, and put them inthe upper story. If they 
have section boxes, I put them in the upper story, 
and all the brood-frames that have no brood in 
them, as they generally have no brood inthe out- 
side frames, then [I slip the old frames that are 
already filled with brood tothe outside; fill the mid- 


| die with empty frames; this will give the queen 





more work, for they will go right to work in the 
empty frames, and the queen will fill them with eggs, 


lower story full of brood. After I get the lower 
story all arranged I set my upper story on top, 
cover it, and leave it for the bees to do the rest, and 
I never have had a colony refuse to work in the 
upper story when they are fixed out in this way. 

I prefer brood-frames for the top story, in prefer- 
ence to section boxes, as they sometimes build in 
lower tier of sections, and none in the upper; and 
when they commence ina brood-frame they hardly 
ever stop until they fillit. My experience is, they 
will make more honey in brood-frames in an upper 
story, than they willin section boxes in the sides; 
for, to tell the truth about the matter, a colony can 
not raise enough bees in6 frames to do much good 
in ashort honey season. W. C. HARWARD. 

Kossuth, Miss., July 7, 1884. 


HOLLY AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

I see in your reply to L. A. Duggan, on page 455 of 
GLEANINGS, that you say that you do not know that 
holly has ever been reported before. That is one of 
our best honey-sources in this part of North Caro- 
lina. T have seen it on the leaflets of the bloom of 
holly in May—half a drop to each leatiet—white and 
perfectly clear, and bees in abundance gathering it. 
I had 8 stands or colonies (7 Langstroth frames to 
each), they gathered 4(€0 Ibs. comb honey from the 
Ist to the 26th of May, when our honey-fiow for 1584 
stopped. Honey here is made from black gum, low 
bush, huckleberry, poplar, holly, and other woods, 
and is made during May; seldon, if ever, is any 
honey stored after May. Last year my Italians 
stored in sections during July and August, from 
sourwood and sumac, each being very nice and white 
honey. Blacks do not work on sumac at all for me, 
and very little on sourwood—not enough to store 
any surplus. 

I tried the plan of raising queens inoculated with 
drone larva, when each was about 4 or 5 days old. 1 
had two queens hatched that were so inoculated, 
but they did not lay until they were 12 or 13 days old, 
so I suppose they must have mated in the natura 
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way, as lexpected they would lay by two or three 


days, any way. 
unusually so, when hatched out—fully as large as 
many laying queens, and had the appearance of be- 
ing, but no sign of eggs until about 12 days old, in 
each instance. ABbotr L. SWINSON. 
Walter, N. C., July 12, 1884. 


QUEENS ACROSS THE OCEAN BY MAIL. 


I noticed that they were very large | 
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do, do not let the bees getto robbing, as they 
often will if you leave the box away from the 
hive, so they can take a load of honey and 


/eome back again. 


You corroberate your corres pondent’s views by 


suying you have plenty of fire-flies and plenty of 
honey. 
honey. 
Frank Benton; every thing pertaining, as neat as 
the one only from your place. F. W. BURGESS. 

Huntington, L. 1., July 7, 1884. . 

Very glad to hear your report, friend B. I 
have been watching for some time to see if 
friend Benton would make it work as nicely 
this season as last. Has ony one else been 
equally suecessful ? 

ITALIANS AND RED CLOVER. 


red clover, and they were working witha vim too. 


went after that gopher, how the dog, after digging | sink 


We have hardly any fire-tlies, and as little { 
I received to-day my Carniolan queen from | 





— REPORYS DISCOURAGING. 


KIND WORDS IN SPITE OF SAD PROSPECTS. 
'T is not bee-knowledge alone 1 have gathered 
» from GLEANINGS, but pure, true, Christian-like 
talks and sermons that equal the majority we 
hear in this part of the country. I like them 
well, and wonder how you can get time from 





| your whirl of business to get up so fine a discourse 
| gratis; indeed, I appreciate such thoroughly bal- 
' anced minds that can take time and patience to 


answer so many thoughtless, fussy, and impertinent 
letters, then at the end of each month calm all our 


| feelings by those Scripture lessons, and with sucha 
|; masterly hand show forth our Savior in his every- 


. ri ’ Ben “ | day life, so humble and pure. 
For the first time in my life I saw bees working on | 3 : y be P . 
| reason your journal is gaining such 2 great reputa- 


I believe this is the 


' tion, and I hope you may be blessed in your well- 
Do you remember when you took your dog and | 


a little, would place his nose to the hole, then throw | 


his whole weight (and a little more) on his nose, to 
try and catch a scent of the game? Well, that just 
illustrates how the bees went for the red clover. 
They would alight on a blossom, and go to the bot- 
tom, and carry great loads of honey. Bees are doing 
very well indeed in this section. 
J.J. MCWHORTER. 
South Lyon, Mich., July 4, 1884. 


HOW TO GET RID OF THE ANTS. 





If the friends will try the same plan that is often | ‘ ; : ‘ : : ; 
© friend ill exy the same plan that is often | no attentionafter November till the middle of April. 


used for rats and mice, I mean poisoning, I think 
the result will please them. It is a plan T struck 
upon two years ago. Thoroughly poison, with sr- 
senic or strychnine, a small quantity of meat or 
honey, and place in wire-cloth cages, or manage in 


some other way to keep it from evcry thing else, | 


and put it in places that they frequent, and if your 

result is as mine has been, they will quickly vanish. 
; WALTER B. HOUSE. 
Saugatuck, Mich., July 8, 1884. 


Please say to the friends who are so troubled with 
ants, get some corrosive sublimate; dissolve in alco- 
hol,and apply with a feather around table and 
safe legs, and any place to keep them out, and they 
will never cross it. If applied onee a month it will 
keep them out. As it is very poisonous, grcat cau- 
tion should be taken in the use of it. 

Mrs. BELLE MCMAHAN. 

South Lake Weir, Florida, July 9, 1884. 





HOW TO GET THE BEES OUT OF THE HONEY-BOXES. 
You will do me a great favor by telling me how to 
get the bees out of 5-lb. boxes, after they are filled. 
W. D. GANSE. 
West Liberty, Iowa, July 9, 1884. 

_ Friend G., the modern way is to have your 
five-pound box, or, in fact, any sort of a box, 
80 you can take it apart and brush or shake 
the bees off. If youcan notdo that, set your 
box of honey in a tight box or barrel, spread 
a White cloth -over the top, and as often as 
the bees get on this white cloth, turn it over. 


It may take youa good while, but that is the 
only way to get the bees all out. If the box 
IS open on two sides, you can sometimes 
Whatever you 


drive them out with smoke. 





doing, and that sced sown inits pages may not be 


Will you please tell me how to make candy to send 
queens by mail? Tam almost discouraged with my 
luck for three years. It has been such a poor year 
here IT have only 6 stands left from 60 last fall. 
Want of honey to gather; perhaps I overstocked; 
do you think so? or did I divide too closeiy? I start- 
ed last spring, a year ago, with 23 stands, and in- 
creased up to (0; then doubled upinthe fail to 40, 
and wintered on summer stands with chaff cushions. 
We had a mild winter. I went eust, so the bees got 


I had fed them two sacks of granulated sugar syrup. 
From those 40 stands I got no surplus honey during 
the year—not even enough to use on my table. 
Now will you tell me who was to bisme—the weath- 
er, the divider, cr the bees, for not gathering more? 
I also raised 60 queers, and replaced all my old ones, 
and they were very strong in bees. In some hives I 
had to_.empty out nearly a peck of dead bees. I 


| prided myself, after 5 years’ experience, on being a 
| pretty fair bee-woman; but the last three years, 





since 1 began to divide, has taken all that conceit 
out of me, I believe, and now am contented to hear 
my friends say, * You have not succeeded, have 
you, with your bees?” 

Mr. Root, the question is, Will it be wise to hasten 
on breeding as fast as I can, in the face of the sad 
prospect when they are gathering but very little 
honey, and I am feeding them now? June is a good 
month for bees, is it not? and if they have to be fed 
to keep them breeding, what is the prospect, from 
your clear judgment, even if you are so many 
miles distant? What is your opinion about Colorado 
for bees? Do bees need water now, while breeding? 
Do you divide your bees, cr let them swarm? Do 
you know which process is being practiced gen- 
erally? I should like to know what you think best 
to do with this yard of hives, filled with comb most- 
ly, what the mice have not devoured. I being away 
for four months visiting, the bees received no at- 
tention. I could possibly have saved a few, but the 
question now is, as the spring so far has been very 
wet and cold, and they have made no honey so far, 
except to keep them, and I have also fed sparingly 
to induce breeding, would it be wise to buy, say half 
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a pound of bees and queens, and fill those 60 hives, 
or would the hives be better to rest till a year comes | 
to warrant honey? 


While in Kansas City I visited Mr. Hayhurst. He | 


is the most pleasantand accommodating gentleman 
lever met; but all bee-men are the same, are they 
not? Every thing in Mr. Hayhurst’s apiary was in 
good order; not a stray leaf seemed to fill the path 
of his bees, and he seems to be willing to Italianize 
allthe neighbors’ bees gratis, so as to keepup a 
good strain in the vicinity of his apiary. 
CARRYING EGGS TO QUEENLESS RIVES. 

One other question please answer me. Will it aid 
matters any to tuke the eggs of the old queen, after 
removing her from the hive, to a nucleus of one or 
two frames? Will it do to place her frames of eggs 
back in the queenless hive as fast as she fills a card, 
as she has only a few bees with her, and replace the 
same with sealed brood? Mrs. L. C. DONNELLY. 

Valmont, Col., June 14, 184. 

My friend, I am sure I am very much 
obliged indeed for your very kind opening 
words. It makes me feel, as such kind 
words often do, how much more I need, not 
only grace and wisdom, but strength from 
on high, to enable me to do the work that 
lies before me. Your first trouble, it seems 
to me, came from that visit. I have some- 
times thought that bee-keepers had no busi- 
ness going visiting at all: but perhaps I had 
better modify it, and say they had better be 


careful how they make very long visits when | 
their bees are not in proper trim to take care | 
' ger but our poor honey will become non est in short 


of themselves during your absence.—It is 
nothing very unusual io have a dearth of 
honey at almost any time in the season. In 


fact, we have here sometimes been obliged | 


to feed almost through the whole month of 
June, but we had a good honey-yield after 

that. If you had a whole season so bad that 
forty colonies failed to give you honey enough 
tor your table, I believe it is worse than any 
thing I ever knew or heard of. 
you should have such an experience, I should 
yy nO means give up. If two sacks of gran- 
ulated sugar were not sufficient to put the 
forty in proper wintering trim, I would buy 
more sugar, and continue feeding, no matter 
what it cost. If I should have three years 
with the seasons pretty much like the one 
we have been talking about, I think I should’ 


then give up bee-keeping, or try a new local- | 


ity. I am loth to believe, however. that a 
locality can be found so bad as that. Were 
your bees not neglected when you were off 
visiting ? It seems to me I could get the 
honey if I were in your place, although I 
may be mistaken. We have had some pret- 
ty fair reports from Colorado, I believe.— 
Bees do need water, and must have it. In 
localities where no rain falls, they usually 
practice irrigation, I believe, and this ought 
to enable bees to get all the water they w ant. 
—We divide our bees, instead of swarming | 
them artificially —You ask what you shall | 
do with a yard full of empty combs. Keep 
them until they are needed: but protect 

them, according to directions in the A BC! 
book, from the ravages of the moth.—No, I | 
would not buy half.a pound of bees, nor any 

other quantity. What is the use of buying | 
them when they do you no good ? Besides, | 
if Iam correct you have too many already. | 





Sut even if | 


| with it. 


JULY 








WwW hy increase to so large an apiary until you 
| iote you can make them amount to some- 
| thing ?—I am very glad to hear of your visit 
to friend Hayhurst.— You can take eggs 
from the queens and give to a queenless co)- 
ony, and we often do this. Cmnalle. it is 
considerable trouble, especially where there 
are many hives to be worked in that way. 

I have been thinking, since answering your 
letter, that it would not be strange if, }y 
this time, you should be in the midst of 4 
wonderful honey-yield. You will see, by 
looking over our back volumes, that such 
has happened a great many times to those 
who were just about ready to give up. When 
you have-a better report, my friend, we shall 
be glad to hear from you again. 








MORE ABOUT THE HONEY - DEW. 


NO DOUBT NOW AS TO WHERE IT COMES FROM, 
NOR—WHAT IT TASTES LIKE. 


HE honey season bas not thus far been very 

‘<Ps° good, as the bees neglect white clover to 
‘work onthe production of the maple-bark 
louse, and a fine lot of the miserable stuff 

we have got, having extracted 50 lbs. from 

the upper story of a chaff hive, and, of course, the 
lower story is full. Nodoubt wecan feed it back 
in the spring, but it will keep our bees busy to eat it 
ail; but we trust their appetites will be as good as 
their disposition to sting, and there will be no dan- 


meter. Hybrids have worked on red clover with us, 
and more honey has been obtained from that source 
than from white clover. In all our tramps through 
the woods we have failed to see a single sign of a 
basswood-bud, and only on a tree here and there in 
the open fieldsis there a sign of a blossom to be 
seen. No doubt the bark louse has destroyed them 
toa great extent, as they covered all our timber 
here to such an extent that on black-walnut the 
limbs look as if covered with tufts of cotton. 

Prof. Cook speaks of the scale being *s of an inch 
long; in this section it was not nearly as large; in- 
stead of lapping over each other they were piled 
one con top of another edgewise, and every way, 
completely covering the branches and main limbs, 


| down on the body of the tree. Basswood, bitter-nut, 


hickory, and walnut were the most affected; and re- 
garding the quality of the honey, we have H. H. 
Pease,on page 438, who tells it exactly, and we 
would add that a hog won't eat it, for we trie. it, 


and the hog was hungry too. 
M. W. SHEPHERD. 
tochester, Ohio, July 8, 1884. 


By to-day’s mail IT send youa smalltin vial of 
honey-dew, which we have here, quite a quantity of 
itin honey-boxes, and the brood-combs are filled 
I don't fancy the taste; it is not bad-look- 
ing honey, but I am afraid it may hurt the honey 
market unless we are a little careful. Itecame from 
burr-oaks, hickory, maple, and on almost all of the 
trees. A few days ago I sawon the soft-maple & 
small round web, with a small worm inside. I sent 
asample to A. J. Cook to-day; and on other trees | 
saw the leaves have a great many warts and little 
sacs on the under side. I have not stopped to see 
what is in them. V. W. KEENEY. 

Shirland, Tl., June 27, 1684. 
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A LETTER FROM CHINA. 


A REFORM IN TOBACCO-USING AMONG THE CHINESE. 


EAR FRIEND ROOT:—Last year, about the 
Ist of December, we lett this place for 
Shaowu, a city about 250 miles further in- 
land, where we have a station. We got 
through in 138% days of actual travel, and 

thought that doing well. The first 8 days’ travel 

brought us to an out-station called Yangkeu. We 





had ever seen him before, and discovered the cause 
to be that he had quit using tobacco. After days 
spent at this place we went on to another out-station 
incharge of a Dr. Ting, a native physician, who 
started the work there without help from any for- 
elgner. 
We soon found that he, too, had quit using the weed. 
Over two months before, he had come to Foochow 


{ 


| making money out of their employers. 


Last year 


one of these butlers was overheard complaining 
| that so many of the foreigners were getting married 


there was no more chance of making money. 
During our inland tour [saw anumber of bee- 
hives, entirely different from those in use here. 
They were in the form of inverted buckets, but 
somewhat larger and taller than common water- 
pails. A round cover constituted the top; and if 


| the hive should be exposed to rain, the top is further 
found the helper in charge looking better than we | 


He is a most earnest and devoted Christian. | 


toattend our annual meeting, and had traveled in | 


company with another helper who had not used 
tobacco for several years. During the two days in 
which they were going from Dr, Ting’s village to 
Yangkeu he had tried going without tobacco; and 
on reaching Yangkeu he found he had lost all taste 
for it. 
he and the other helper soon persuaded the Yang- 
keu helper to quit too. It was pleasant to us to 
hear Dr. Ting testifying that he had been benefited 


Upon this he decided to quit for good, and , 


by leaving off tobacco, for the Chinese generally | 


contend that a moderate use of it is healthful. 
distant relative of his, who, on a foriner visit of ours 
to his village, had annoyed us by his incessant 
smoking, also informed us that, since the return of 
Dr. Ting from Foochow, he himself had ceased to 
use tobacco. We found, on this second visit, a great 
improvement as to the amount of tobacco smoke in 
the air when the church-members gathered for 
worship. At Shaowu also, we found that a majority 
of the church-members had quit using tobacco. 
Afteratime we went to another out-station seventy 
miles away, where were two helpers who had both 
been hard smokers. We found that one of them had 
broken square off, and the other took a pipe only 
occasionally, for manners sake, Now, the best of this 
is, that the whole change has come about without 
any effort on our part, except a little prayer and a 
few words spoken by Mrs. Walker. 


We received 19 persons to the church. We were 


A! 


zone over four months, and, after the first 10 days, | 


iid not taste fresh beef. Still we managed to live 


fairly well; but when we got back to this place, | 


some things did taste wonderfully nice. Here at 
Foochow there is a European community, and 
hence there has grown up a market in which abun- 
(ance of good food ean be bought. 


Great changes are coming over the world, and | 
how and then we meet with things which remind 


usofit. Thus, Australia used to be known merely 


us the site of an English penal colony; now we have | 


here in Foochow a merchant from Sidney, Australia, 


who pays his Chinese employes seven days’ wages 


for six days’ work, in order to have them rest on the 
Sabbath. A few years ago I was conversing with a 
man who had just been traveling in Australia, and 
he told me of a railroad there, where at the stations 
hot a drop of liquor could be bought openly. 

In Foochow, the morals of the foreigners average 
better than they used to. Years ago, few had 
Wives. Household affairs were in the hands of 
Chinese butlers, who had rare opportunities for 


protected by oiled paper. A number of notches in 
the bottom of the hive, each just large enough to ad- 
mit a single bee, constituted the entrance. 

On one occasion we (i. c., wife, daughter of 10 years, 
and self) visited the home of two poor church-mem- 
bers, and there we saw a stand of bees domiciled in 
the drawer of atable. They had just swarmed, and 
the new swarm was clustered on a small tree near 
by. The bees were of a medium brown color, with 
light bands. There was one light band at each 
ring of the abdomen; and asthe bees were full of 
honey I could count not three, but five bands. As 
our friends had nothing in which to hive the new 
swarm, they were going to let it go. I noticed a 
number of black bees around the old stand, and said 
to one of the Chinamen, ** What are these? another 
kind of bee coming to rob?” 

* No,” said he, * the black ones are the males, and 
the yellow ones are the females.”’ 

When one of the black ones came buzzing around 
me he said, ‘*‘ Don't fear, it can’t sting.” 

I must confess I did not know that the drones dif- 
fered in color from the workers, but in this case 
they were almost jet black. 

SPEED AT WHICH BEES FLY. 

I have been trying to estimate the speed of 
bees, by the sound they make in flying. Sound is 
caused by impulses, or shocks, communicated to the 
air by the sounding body; in the case of the bee, by 
the rapid vibrations of its wings. Now, the pitch of 
a sound depends upon the rapidity with which 
these vibrations, or impulses, succeed each other. 
The pitch of the bee’s hum is generally just a little 
below that of middle C; i.¢., the middle note be- 
tween the base and treble clefs, which is produced 
by about 520 vibrations to the second. The tip of a 
bee’s wing seems to move vertically about }; of an 
inch; so, then, 500-3=165 inches per second, or 9‘ 
miles an hour. Now, it does not seem probable that 
the forward motion of a bee can be much more 
rapid than the vertical motion of his wings. 

Again, when a sounding body is moving toward a 
person, the effect is to crowd the impulses, or 
vibrations, together, and so apparently raise the 
pitch; while onthe other hand, when it is moving 
away from one, the effect is to lower the pitch. The 
amount of change in the pitch depends on the 
speed at which the body is moving. With a speed 
of 40 miles an hour, the change would amount to 
one whole tone. The next time you happen to beat 
adepot when an express train is going by at full 
speed, with the bell ringing, listen, and you will 
plainly hear the change of tone_as the engine passes 
by. Now, there is the same change of pitch in a 


| bee’s hum when he flies past one; but so far as I 


have observed, it is not sufficient to indicate, at the 


| very most, more than 20 miles an hour, and probably 


not over 15 miles. In one case, however, where 
one bee was furiously chasing another, the change 
was more marked, and seemed to indicate a speed 
of perhaps 30 miles an hour. If a bee were to fly 
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past at the rate of 90 miles an hour,the change in 
the pitch of his buzz would be about two and one- 
half tones. In aswift river, eddies are formed be- 
hind every curve or projection; andin like manner, 
where a train of cars is rushing through the air, 
eddies are formed at the rear of each car, and be- 
hind every projection. Aninsect in one of these 
eddies would find it very easy to keep up with the 
car, no matter how fast it might be going. 

Again, when a body is moving quickly past us, it 
seems to leave a trail behind it, because the impres- 
sion which the image produces in the eye lasts for 
about one-eighth of a second. To find how fast a 
body is moving past, multiply the length of its ap- 
parent trail by 8, and it will give the number of feet 
per second. One correspondent in GLEANINGS states 
that a bee makes an apparent trail of three feet; 
this would indicate a speed of 24 feet a second, or 
about 164 miles an hour. Now, all this agrees pretty 


well with the statement of another correspondent, | 
“who says that bees, when carefully timed, are 
found to fiy about 12 miles an hour. I don’t under- | 


stand just how this timing by a watch can be man- 
aged; but I presume our friend has found a way to 


do so; and if so, his figures must be taken as the | 


most accurate and reliable of all. J. E. WALKER. 

Foochow, China, May 22, 1884. 

Friend W., | am very glad indeed to know 
that even away off where you are, this mat- 
ter of reform in stimulants is gaining 
ground. It does seem as you say, as if some 
great changes were coming over the world. 
May God help us to hasten the work! 


UZ, EE 
SO MANY QUEENS IN THE HIVE. 


HOW DID IT COME? 


wrong with his bees, as they had swarmed 
out every day for a week or more, and then 
would go back. I suggested that we take a 
look at them. The hive has 8 frames, with 8 boxes 





on top, each holding 6 lbs. when full. On opening | 


we soon found a queen-cell which, on being opened, 
let a beautiful queen escape among the bees. Next 
frame we found the “old lady” as we supposed. 
We caged her. Continuing the search we found 
and caged three other queens. While at work, a 
large swarm settled on a cedar-tree near by, which 
certainly contained one queen. Mr. P. took the 
swarm down and put it at the front of the hive, 
when they again settled on the cedar. He then put 
them in a box and left them, when they got quiet. 

I will say, that we have had a great deal of rain in 
the last two weeks; was that the cause of so many 


queens? We cut out 7 or 8 cells, sealed and nearly | 


ready to hatch. 

Sourwood is in bloom, as also chestnut, from both 
of which we would geta great dealof honey and 
pollen, if there were not somuch rain. Mr. P. gave 
me two of the queens, and I have just placed them 


in nuclei, it being my first attempt at such division. | 
I will let you know the result. Please let us know | 


your opinion of so many queens together. 
J. D. Hour, M. D. 
Tullahoma, Tenn., July 1, 1884. 
Friend H., your case is nothing very un- 
usual, The bees were ster ee we toswarm, 
and perhaps were delayed by bad weather. 


S Iwas passing neighbor Charles Prattsman’s | 
this morning he told me something was | 
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| Why the swarm came back that went out js 
_ not very easy to tell, but very likely the old 
| queen was unable to go with them. During 
' the swarming season we often find severa| 
| young queens in the hive together ; in order 
| to save them I should divide up such a hive, 
| giving each queena frame of brood and some 
bees. These queens often make some of our 
very best. 

| OE 

| SOME HINTS IN REGARD TO SHIPPING 
HONEY TO A CITY MARKET. 


FRIEND TWICHELL GIVES US SOME VALUABLE 
SUGGESTIONS. 

AVING inquiries as to my reason for discour- 
aging the use of dovetailed section boxes as 
reported in my address before the Western 
B. K. A., I will briefly explain as follows: 

The best section box for all uses is the 

strongest, stiffest, and lightest. Strength is re. 
quired, that they may hold together well; stiffness, 
| that t! sy may not give at the corners, and get out 
| of shape; and lightness, that there may be no more 
wood than necessary, sold for honey. My experi- 
; ence in having comb honey overhauled on its ar. 
| rival is, that the best-conditioned crates are always 
| those containing the strongest and stiffest section 
| boxes, which have protected the combs against the 
| jarring of the crates in handling. I don’t wish tobe 
understood as deprecating the use of dovetailed 
boxes more than any other kind that haven't good 
| stiff corners. 

| Asanadditional means of stiffness and security 

| tothe combs, I would strongly urge the use of glass, 

| firmly fastened on each side of the section, and fit- 
| ting as closely as possible to the inside of the box. 

It is better that the inside corners of the pieces 

forming the box be rabbeted so as to make a shoul: 

der for the glass to fitin. This forms at once astiff, 
solid, and tight box in which the honey will stand 
any ordinary handling, and carry safely by freight 
any distance. This is absolutely necessary for the 
shipping trade, and I have almost made up my mind 
to decline shipments of honey put up in any other 
way. If some of my shippers could see the amount 
of work and worry, and mixed-up messes that they 
have oecasioned me, not to mention the loss t0 
themselves, they would certainly institute a general 
reform in the manner of preparing and packing 
their honey. Out of nearly 1000 packages of honey 
prepared in the manner suggested above, and pack: 
ed in crates of not over 25 lbs., with good hant- 
holds cut in the ends, there has not been 100 Ibs. loss 
to the shippers; while on the contrary, out ef 
the same quantity received in other shapes, I vel 
| ture to say that, after having done all I possibly 
| could to save it, there was still an average loss 0 
| not less than 10 per cent. For the immediate home 
trade it does not make so much difference; but for 
| shipping it must be made secure against the rough 
| 
| 
| 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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handling in transit. 

While on this subject there is one other sugge* 
tion I would make; that with regard to color. No 
comb honey that is dark, no matter what the quality 
| or flavor or condition, will sell as well as the white, 
| and it will always hang as a drug on the market, 
| and finally be forced off at a sacrifice, or thrown it 
| to make a bargain. This honey, though, if extract 
| ed, would sell very readily at 7 to § cents, and the 


| wax at 2) to 30, and really net more, in a shorte! 
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time, than if shipped in the comb. But choice white | 
comb in good condition will always find a ready 
market at this place, and bring a fair price. The 
®Jb, sections will be the favorite by about 14 major- 
ity; 1-lb. will follow closely at about 1 cent advance 
over the price of 2-lbs., and a few '4-lb. sections may 
be sold at still 1 or? cents advance. The 44-Ibs. need | 
not be glassed to carry safely. Larger sections than | 
2-Ib, should never be sent to the market. 
JEROME TWICHELL. 

Kansas City, Mo., July, 1884. 

Friend T., you do not mention one-piece 
sections, but I presume you would include 
them under your remarks in regard to dove- 
tailed sections. I presume one-piece nailed 
sections might answer a better purpose; but 
if I understand you, you would have the 
wood a little heavier than we ordinarily 
make it. It seems to me good strong crates, 
such as we furnish, ought to be suflicient to 
keep one-piece sections in good order ; but I 
notice it makes quite a difference when the 
honey is fastened to the wood clear around. | 
We have had some brought in this season | 
where the cake of honey swung from the 
top-bar almost like a pendulum, and_ of 
course such would not be fit to ship. The 
combined erate and shipping-case seems to 
answer well, for the honey is sent off in these 
just as it is lifted from the hives, without 
breaking the attachments the bees make, or 
lifting out a single section until it is removed 
from the crate by the retailer. I believe these 
have shipped well almost invariably. Who 
can tell us more about it, for it is a matter of 
most vital importance? 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE) 
ANTS P 


| 
| 
| 
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PYRETHRUM FOUND TO BE A SUCCESS. 





’ SEE in last issue of GLEANINGS that some of the | 

friends are having trouble with the ants, as 
‘I wellas bees. Two years ago we had the ants 
make a run on our bank of honcy. We found 
a train of those half-sized red ants leading from 
the foot of the stairs tothe top, through a room, 
over carpet, and across another room to the honey- 
shelves, at least fifty abreast. [tried to get them 
to eat “rough on rats,” but they would not bite, to 
doany good. SoI happened to have a tin box of 
Persian insect powder (I suppose it is made of 
pyrethrum). The lid of the box was punched full 
of small holes, so as to form a dredger, and I 
sprinkled them with this powder from one end of 
the train to the other, and also on the shelves, and 
in less than an hour there wasn’t an ant to be seen 
on the track in hunt of honey. 

I have since used it in our pantry for the same 
purpose, with the same success. You can tell your 
readers that it isthe only thing that will success- 
fully dispose of them, and on short notice, and no 
danger. 

Bees are doing only moderately, not so well as 
last year. Very few fire-flies. Jos. C. DEEM. 

Knightstown, Ind., July 7, 1884. 

ANOTHER REMEDY. 

In July GLEANINGS, page 456, E. D. Howells makes 
the very pertinent remark, ‘“‘ How to drive the small 
black ant from the honey-room, and keep them out." 
We have in our village an ancient bee-keecper, far 
from being practical under the new dispensation of: 
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apiculture, nevertheless possessed of an occasional 
characteristic idea. His modus operandi is as fol- 


| lows: Purchase a very large sponge; fill the same 


with diluted honey or sweetened water; put the 
same in the boney-room or in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the colony annoyed by ants (I should fear 
robbing would result), and as soon as the sponge is 
filled with said nuisances (ancient declares they will 


| readily occupy every available part of the sponge), 


submerge the sponge for a brief time in boiling 
water; remove it, jar out the ants, and repeat when 
necessary. I have no personal knowledge of its 
practicability xX 
Springville, N. Y., July 7, 1884. 
TE Oe 
VENTILATION IN HOT WEATHER. 


ITS RELATION TO HONEY-GATHERING, ETC. 


HILE your advanced classes are busy with 
the important problems of reversible 
frames, artificial fertilization of queens, 
keeping queens out of the upper chamber, 
ete., I am away back at first principles. 

The hot weather has brought up anew the subject 

of ventilation. My entrances were all eight inches 

by three-eighths; but as too many bees lounged on 
the alighting-boards, I concluded that more uir was 
needed, and raised the front end of the hives one- 
fourth inch, The weather growing hotter, there 
was an increasing number of bees on the alighting- 
boards, and I therefore propped the hives still 
higher—half aninch. This notseeming to be effect- 
ual, I took out the props from the back ends, thus 
giving a clear sweep of half aninch for the admis- 
sion of air, the whole width of the hive in front and 





| rear. I even doubt now if there is free enough ven- 


tilation, as, in the middle of the day, too many bees 
are on the alighting-board, and there is too big a 


| roaring, caused by the fanning of the bees. How 


are we to know whenthe ventilation is free enough? 
If we adopt as a principle, that no bee has any busi- 
ness onthe alighting-board, except the sentinels, 
my ventilation is still insufficient. It is to be borne 
in mind, that I am careful to place planks against 
each hive to keep off the direct rays of the sun. The 
grapevine shade, which you recommend in A BC, 
to be of any service in our latitude, would have to 
be about 30 feet high—our sun in summer being 80 
nearly vertical. Our vines and trellis would have 
to range north and south; so arranged, they would be 
an excellent protection, except in the middle of the 
day, say for two hours. Do you know any objection 
to having hives open at rear as well as front? Of 
course, there is greater danger of bees bumping 
against one as he walks among them, but I mean 
any other objection. I have thought seriously of 
propping up the whole hive by a block at each cor- 
ner. Would it be unwise to do so? BEGINNER. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Friend B., it isa fact, that we can many 
times get the bees to goin and go to work, 
by simply giving more air through the hives; 
and where the colony is very strong, and 
they persist in lying out, I should try to do 
it. If, however, they simply cluster over 
the outside of the hive during an unusually 
sultry afternoon, it would hardly be worth 
while to go over a large apiary and change 
the ventilation. Within 24 hours the weather 
may be so cool that this extra draft of air 
would nearly stop comb-building, and per- 
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haps hinder brood-rearing: therefore I would 
endeavor to arrange the ventilation so as to 
average as nearly right as we can conve- 
niently. Of course, a powerful colony needs 
a larger entrance than one of moderate 
strength. ‘There is no objection to an en- 


trance both front and rear, so far as I know, | 


unless it is too much air during cool nights, 
and the difficulty you speak of. Asthe bees, 
sooner or later, settle down on either the 
one or the other entrance, I do not believe 
they thus prefer two entrances. Adam 
Grimm thought once he secured larger re- 
sults in comb honey with hives where the 
bottom-board was entirely removed, than he 
did with the usual entrance. Now, this 
may be the case during a very severe pro- 
tracted term of hot days: while other sea- 
sons, as they average, it would have the op- 
posite effect. Experiment fora locality, and 
climate, and you will, in a few years, beable 
to decide just about the size of entrance that 
rives the best results. A hive madeof single 
oards, like the Simplicity, would need more 
ventilation, to stand right in the sun, than 
double-walled hives like the chaff hives. If 
you will look in the A B C book you will see 
that we train the grapevines so their broad 
leaves extend pretty well over the whole top 
of the hive, and [ think the grapevines could 
be trained, even in your locality, so as to 
meet all requirements. 


rE eee 


HOW TO INTRODUCE A QUEEN 
SAFELY. 





A CAGED FRAME OF BROOD. 


upon which much has been written, and 
many plans have been devised to accom- 





to bring about the desired results. After us- 
ing all the plans known up to 1874, and failing with 
them, I next adopted what is now known as the 
Peet plan, or Peet introducing-cage; and after using 
it a year with entire success, I wrote to the bee- 
papers regarding it, telling how to make the cages, 
etc.; and the success of the plan in later years, has 
proven that said plan was better than any previous- 
ly adopted. But aftera little I occasionally lost a 
queen by this plan. Especially do I find that the 
worker-bees whieh come with the queen (when pro- 
curing aqueen from a distance) add much to the 
liability of a loss of the queen, for the bees of the 
colony to which the queen is to be introduced are 
more hostile toward these bees than they are toward 
the queen, often causing a fight between them when 
they first come together, thus endangering the 
queen. When using said method of introduction, I 
always disposed of the workers which came with 
the queen, after which I was generally sure of suc- 
cess, yet not always. Whena loss did occur it was 
quite apt to fall on a valuable queen coming a long 
distance, so that the loss was more keenly felt. De- 
siring a plan that I knew would never fail, no mat- 
ter whether the queen was worth $59 or a virgin 
queen not worth 10 cents, I began to look about for 
sucha plan. Thata queen could be let loose on 
frames of hatching brood with a certainty of suc- 
cess, providing the brood did not get chilled, or 
some hole was left so the queen could craw! out and 


HE safe introduction of queens is a subject | 


plish that object, all of which sometimes fail | 
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die, set me to thinking thatif a frame could be made 
that would go in the hive, into whicha frame of 
hatching brood could be slipped, that I would have 
the thing complete, for the heat from the hive 
would keep the brood from chilling. . Accordingly | 
got out two pieces of wood, 4g inch larger than my 
frame was deep, by 2 inches wide, and 3-16 thick. 
On to these pieces I nailed a strip of wire cloth long 
enough to go clear around, except the top. This 
wire cloth was wide enough so that the space be- 
tween the pieces was 44 inch more than the outside 
width or length to my frame. In the center of the 
upper end of each of the two wooden pieces I made 
a mortise the exact size of the top-bar to the frame, 
while a cover was made attachable to the cage, 
which would closely cover the top, when it could be 
tightly secured. Into this cage I could slip a frame 
of hatching brood, let out my queen and the few 
bees that came with her, secure the cover, and hang 
the whole in the center of a colony of bees, the cage 
taking the place of two frames. Of course, the 
frame of hatching brood should have a little honey 
along the top-bar as feed for the bees while they are 
thus confined, as the bees from the colony will se!- 
dom feed them. I now leave the cage for 5 or 6 
days, by which time the cage will be filled with bees, 
if a right choice was made when securing the frame 
of hatching brood. The cage is now taken to a hive 
standing where we wish our new colony to stand 
(for a new colony it will soon become), when the 
cage isto be hung in the hive, and the cover re- 
moved. Next, lift out the frame of bees and brood, 
upon which you will see the queen, for by this time 
| she has become the adopted mother of the little 
| colony, and filled the cells with eggs. Set the frame 
| in the hive together with one of honey, and move 
up the division-board to suit their wants, and the 
work is done without the least possible chance of a 
| loss. If you wish to build them up to a full colony, 
| give another frame of hatching-brood in afew days, 
and in a week or so a second, when, by the end of a 
month, you will have as good a colony as any in the 
yard. I have now used the above plan for two 
years, and can say that I have at last found one 
plan to introduce a queen which will always prove a 
success, even with those having but little experi- 
ence. Those having a lamp nursery can hang the 
cage in that instead of a hive of bees, if they pre- 
fer, asthe result will be the same if the heat in the 
nursery can be fully controlled. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., July 2, 1884. 


Friend D., the above arrangement has 
been used, off and on, for a good many 
years. After your mention of it in the A. b. 
J., some time ago, we had several orders for 
them, and we have kept a few in stock, al- 
though we have never advertised them. <As 
you have called attention to the matter, | 
think we will have an engraving made. 
The only objection I should have to the 
plan is, that it is a good deal of machinery 
for introducing a queen. I have never suc- 
ceeded in getting the queen to lay very 
much, unless the workers that go out of the 
hive every day could have access to the cells 
where she deposits her eggs. Although | 





have never known a failure with this plan, 
I am a little inclined to think that cross hy- 
brids might, during a dearth of honey, take 
exceptions to a queen introduced even in 
. this way. 
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He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LUKE 16: 10. 


MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask cof God, 
that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not; 


and it shall be given him.—JAMEs 1:5. 


ONEY from basswood has about stop- 
ped, or, at least, it does not come to 
amount to much of any thing. Early 
in the morning there is quite a roar of 

bees for a couple of hours, and then it 
isover. I presume the reason is, that such 
a very large force in one locality, in the 
course of a few hours, visit all the blossoms, 
und exhaust all the field, very much as an 
ordinary apiary exhausts a ten-acre field of 
buckwheat in a few hours in the morning. 
Another cause is, I presume, that so many 
of the trees have been cut down for sections. 
Atany rate, robbing has commenced; our 
bees are coming into the wax-room, and 
around the factory. One colony was used 
up entirely, simply because it cid not have 
the right kind of entrance; and while I 
think of it, I do not know of any better 
kind of entrance for Simplicity hives than 
the entrance-blocks, or alighting-boards, to 
regulate the size of entrances by sliding the 
hive backward or forward. 

There is something sad about this closing 
up of the honey season. The bees get cross 
and quarrelsome and thievish and greedy, 
and it does not seem as if they were the 
same little chaps that were so peaceable and 





erry, only a week or two ago. Now, little. 


friends, itis not altogether the bees that 
get out of sorts when honey stops coming. 
From the complaints in the letters to-day, 
it seems as though there were a great many 


who are disappointed and dissatisfied ; and, 
come to think of it, I am one of that class 
too. Why, it seems as if we never had so 
many trying cases as we have had this after- 
noon from that purple basket. Our good 
neighbor Henry Palmer, who lives right 
near by, right in Michigan, sent us a little 
bit of an order a week ago. I had not heard 
from him for a while, and [ was really glad 
to receive just thatdittle bit of a letter to let 
us know he was still a bee-keeper. Among 
other things, he wanted some 1#-inch wire 
nails. When he got them he said they were 
not right—they were only 14 inch, and that, 
as he wanted them badly, he came pretty 
near getting mad about it. It was about 
the Fourth of July when the order came, 
and not many of the clerks were at work ; 
but I told one of them to be sure to send 
him the right nails by the next express. 
They did so; but to-day he says we;have 
gone and sent 14 again, and that he does not 
see any excuse for such blundering. This 
time he tells us that the printed wrapper 
called for the right kind, but that the con- 
tents did not agree. Oh dear! oh dear! 
Mrs. C., who has charge of the sample-room, 

yas sick a day or two, and some of her girls 
went and did up a lot of 14-inch nails, and 
put them in papers} labeled 1%. | Another 
man, who is in a great hurry, and losing his 
honey-crop, got a shortarm for his extractor, 
when he wanted a long one; a third pleads 
piteously for us to hurry up his order; but 
we can not find such an order, or any trace 
of it. In fact, our orders are all filled, and 
we are hungry for more. And this last ob- 
servation reminds me that some of the hands 
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whom I had decided to keep if I could, be- | 
cause they needed work badly, having but | 
little to do have got into mischievous ways. | 
You know what Satan always finds for idle | 
boys and girls to do. And, by the way, [| 
have been studying, and praying as well, 
over this problem of finding something use- | 
ful for those to do who depend upon me for 
the means of getting a velthibed. What 
shall we do in the fall of the year, when the 
great roar of swarming time is past ? Make 
up goods for another season? We might, | 
dear friends, but it takes a mint of money to | 
keep every thing going at full blast, so long | 
before the goods are going to be wanted. 
There is one kind of work that makes me | 
feel happy every time I think of it ; but it is 
with sadness I am compelled to realize that 
but veryifew, comparatively, love the work. 
Do you want to know what the work is I am | 
talking about? I mean working in the | 
ground, raising garden stuff, fruits and ber- | 
ries, and doing it intelligently. I wonder if | 
any of you Want to know what to do along | 
in these July days. There is a great deal in | 
making work pleasant. Did you everrealize | 
it? God has blessed my efforts here in the 
factory, in trying to make work interesting | 
to the boys and girls, and there are hun- | 
dreds who will work here for me in the fac- | 
tory, When they would work hardly any- | 
where else. You might ride miles here in | 
Medina County to find a good gir! to do house- | 
work ; but they will come to work here in | 
our Wax-room, or even in our kitchen, and | 
they will wash and bake and iron and | 
stew, and wait on the table in the’ lunch- 
room, and like todo it too. And why, do 
yousuppose? There are three reasons that I 
think +p one is, that we have a pleasant. 
good-natured lot of people around here, and | 
almost everybody likes to see us all so busy. 
Another thing, most of our rooms and tools | 
are pleasant to work in and with. Another | 
and greater reason is, I think, that here 
there is no aristocracy. Only one thing 
places one hand above another, and that is 
skill and fidelity; and every one has the) 
privilege of raising himself here if he pleases; 
in fact, I think most of them know that I re- | 
joice at the opportunity of rewarding intel- | 
ligence and energy, in almost any depart- | 
ment of our business. Now, if I could 
teach these young people who come here, 
how to work at home in the same way they 
werk here, what a grand thing it would be! 
We do teach a great many of them bee cul- | 
ture, and they succeed at home with it after | 
they leave here. Butin most localities we | 
have to wait agood while for an income from | 
bees. It comes only at certain seasons ; and 
besides, I should be afraid to advise every- 
body to spend all their time in bee culture: 
in fact, I could not do it. Now, in tilling 
the soil and raising the necessaries of life, 
there is no danger. When you become expert 
in making seeds grow, and raising large 
crops of any thing wanted from day to day, 
you are independent, no matter where you 
are. Why donot more people love garden- 
ing? Ihave watched and studied into the 
matter, and it has seemed to me it was be- 
cause their gardens were uninviting, and the 
labor to be done in them was fatiguing, and 





/one who could tell us the very 
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mostly but poorly remunerative. Take a 
peer at the market gardens near the cities. 
Vho would not like to turn in and help? 
What boy is there, or girl either, who does 
not delight to pick peas and strawberries, 
when they are leis and tine, and it takes 
only a few minutes to fill abasket? We al- 
most all of us love to do work when the work 
succeeds, and a bountiful crop rewards our 
labors. Another large class of people are 
willing to work, and love work, if they only 
knew just what to do and howtodoit. They 
want some kind friend or teacher, as it were, 
to guide them safely, and to help them to 


| avoid mistakes—one in whom they have con- 


fidence, and in whom they can put their 
trust. Did you ever know, my friends, how 
full of wants Lam? Itseems to me there 
never was a human being who wanted so 
many things asI do. I want better helpers 
than the world furnishes; I want wisdom 
and understanding; I want skill; I want 
es I want accuracy ; I want infalli- 
bility. I believe it is right to want all these 
too, for God knows Ido not want them for 
selfish purposes or selfish ends. I want them 
that [ may help humanity; that I may help 
you, my friends. Il want about a dozen dif- 
ferent people to take charge of the different 
departments of our work; to look after the 
boys and girls ; to cheer them up in their ef- 
forts to be not weary in well coinyz, and to 
teach godliness and righteousness. 

Just now I want a market gardener to 
direct us in working our eight or ten acres 
of ground. You might be apt to think this 
is an advertisement for a man; but when I 
tell you what I should want embodied in one 
single human being, perhaps you will think 
I shall have to want. 

I wrote to a friend in the city that I want- 
ed a man who did not drink, swear, nor use 
tobacco. After that I told him I wanted 
him to love children, and then, besides, | 
wanted a man who is educated in every 
thing that pertains to the business of raising 
fruits and vegetables; one who knows all 
about underdraining and irrigation ; one who 
Was sutliciently conversant with manures to 
tell me just what to buy, and not waste my 
money ; one who won’t make the blunder of 
deing hard and laborious work with his 
hands when it might be ae done with 
horses; one who knows all about getting 
the best seeds that are to be had in the 
world, and who is so familiar with garden 
seeds that he knows just when to plant them, 
and how to make them do their very best; 
best way to 
utilize not only the manure from our stables, 
but all accumulations of filth of ~Adgg | de- 
scription, and how to work it with the least 
labor into plant-food ; oné who would not 
make the common mistake of doing work 
with his own hands that a child ten years 
old could do just as well, or even quicker, 
with his nimble fingers and bright young in- 
tellect ; one who would be capable of teach- 
ing children accuracy ; one who would not 
overwork their powers of body or mind 
either, but would keep constantly in mind 
that his business is to love God and 
his fellow-men above every thing else in 
this world. Then I should want this man 
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to love his ckiain t. “i an enthusiast, as 
it were; I should want him to work as hard 
for me and my boys and girls as if it were 
all hisown. I might want this latter, but 
| do not believe I should expect to find it 
here in this world. I should want to have 
him have a faculty of making all the opera- 
tions of gardening and seed-growing so fas- 
cinating that every boy and girl would be 
found as anxious to work for him as they 
are for me. 

Now, dear friends, I have no expectation 
of finding such aman anywhere in this world 

no, not any thing near to it; but I do ex- 


pect nearly all the above qualities could be | 
tound in perhaps-half a dozen, and I expect | 


God will help me to find them. 
shall be able to find them all here. I have 
already found a good many who rejoice my 
heart by showing great promise, and by 
taking important positions in different | 
departments now inour work. But the great | 
need, after all, is for a wise and cad and | 
God-fearing leader. So you see, 
get right down to it, the one gre: ut pressing 


want is fora better man in my place, or, if | 
you choose, a developing and growing and | 
I feel | 
encouraged to work and pray; for have we | 


enlarging of my own heart and soul. 


not the promise, dear friends,— 

Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knoek, and it shall be opened unto you?— 
MATT. 7: 
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MRS. HARRISON TELLS US ABOUT 
THE BEES IN PEORIA. 





SOME OF THE ANTICS THE SWARMS HAVE BEEN 


CUTTING UP. 





% HILDREN, you have all heard of the robber- 
r bees, haven't you? But did you ever know of | 
their stealing any thing but honey? I have; 
they stole a bird's house thatis upin a tree, 
and are filling it with honey as fast as they 
can. Rather romantic dwelling-place, up in the top 
ofa high tree, ina miniature cottage, with make- 
believe windows and chimneys, and doors, with a 
real portico. The owner of the bird-house says I 
had better “ look a leetle out, since he has gone into 
the bee-business.”’ 

Bees are cutting up all sorts of antics in our city, 
and the police are arresting them for disorderly 
conduct almost every day. They arrayed the Sol- 
diers’ Monument in mourning, and made the eagle 
on top of the shaft look quite natural. A number 
of swarms have clustered in the trees of the court- 
house square, and paid not a bit of attention to the 
placards, “Do not step on the grass.”” Some have 
been bold enough to cluster near the City Hall, and 
the calaboose is under it. 

I'm sorry to tell this on the bees, for I'm afraid 
they are not just right on the temperance question. 
As the band was marching up the street this 
Fourth-of-July morning, playing national airs, a 
large swarm clustered on a green tree that was 
fastened in front of a saloon, for a decoration. 
Now, boys and girls, here is a chance for you to use 
your musical powers for a practical purpose. In- 





stead of rattling on the frying-pan with a key, to 

settle a swarm, get out your violins, accordeons, 

Jews-harps, ete., and play Yankee Doodle Dandy. 
Peoria, Tl. 


Mrs. L. HARRISON, 


May be 1) 


when we |‘ 
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THE FAULKNER CHILDREN AND 
THEIR BEES. 


HONEY FROM THYME, 





HEN my brother Shirley robs his bees I go 
out and help him. He has five hives.. The 
first hive that he robbed had some very 
fine honey init. Does thyme make bitter 
honey? Here isthe flower of a sensitive 

E. K. FAULKNER, age 11. 








plant. 
Bayou Current, La., June 13, 1884. 
I did not know that the honey from the 


thyme was bitter. The celebrated honey 
of Mt. Hymettus is said to have been gath- 


ered from a species of mountain thyme, so 
| it ought to be good. 
HOW THEY GOT THE SWARM 
TREE. 
Tamafarmer’s daughter. Ihave five brothers, 
and my oldest brother is trying to raise bees. He 
| started with one hive, and now has five; he has two 
or three trees in the woods to cut, and I think he 
will try to save the bees. His first hive never 
| swarmed tillthe first Sunday in June. They were 
just leaving the hive, and he stopped them, and 
then they went back to the hive, and the nexf day 
they swarmed on a tree close to the little yard that 
he has his bees in. He could not get any one to 
help him, so papa helped him. The next morning 
| they tied one end of a pole to the tree, and the other 
| to the limb that they were on, and then sawed the 
limb off, and let them down slowly, and did not kill 
many. MARY C. FAULKNER, age 12. 
| Bayou Current, La., June 12, 1884. 
| 


DOWN FROM THE 


THE RUNAWAY SWARMS. 

Tam not afraid of bees if they do sting me some- 
| times. Brother Shirley has five hives of bees. He 
| has robbed two this spring; he did not get much 
honey out of one of them, and thinks there were 
| moths in it. A great many swarms have passed 
over, but we caught only one of them. This is my 
first letter. I am afraid you will not think it worth 
a book; but if you think it is, please send me one. 

L. FAULKNER, age 8. 
Bayou Current, La., June 10, 1884. 
ED 
A TRIP TO THE SEASIDE. 


MRS. HILTON'S TALK TO THE CHILDREN. 


EAR CHILDREN:—As it is the season of pic- 
nics, I must tell you of our trip tothe ocean 
at Point Sal(or Salt Point). The big four- 
horse wagon was rigged up, and, after put- 
ting in provisions and bedding, we bundled 

in the babies and other live stock, and wended our 

way singing,merry songs, and making quaint re- 
marks about the scenery. Some saw battlemented 
terraces on the hill-tops, where the rains and sheep 
had worn the earth away from the chalky hills; 
others saw jack-rabLits, cayotes, and quails, and one 
thought he saw a deer, but it was only a lone cow. 

After an eight-hours’ ride, broken only by a short 

stop for lunch, we arrived at the grand old sea. The 

sea, the sea, the dashing old chap that I like to see, 
sang some. 

How differently the first sight of the sea affects 
some people, some feeling only fear, others admira- 
tion, otheys almost a feeling of irritation at the 
never-ceasing dash and roar. But all such feelings 
are moderated after an hour or two. When we had 
got camped for the night, some in a friend’s house, 
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others with the horses, we found we were too tired 
for any thing but visiting and bed; butin the morn- 
ing, “‘ Fresh fish!’ was the ery. 


“Well, I declare! if you haven't been tothe wharf | 


fishing, already! Yes, and we want some for break- 
fast.” 

So we rush down to the wharf company’s disused 
cook-house, and got our breakfast ready. How we 
enjoyed the fish! After breakfast, all hands must 
go fishing; but as some of the little ones were hard 
to watch, we went down tothe shore for sea-weed 
and shells. Such merry times we had! Sometimes a 


wave would bring a nice piece, and just show it to { 
us, and then rush back withit before we could get it, | 
and the venturesome ones would rush after it, only | 


to be driven back by another wave; and such shouts 
when the waves would catch them! The return 
was enlivened by the chatterabout who should have 


some of the sea-weeds nicely pressed, and how they | 


would send it to friends back east, as we say here. 


After a nice fish dinner, a bath wasin order; so | 


we went down toward Seal Rock, and took a wash 
in the salt sea-waves. Oh it was so nice to have the 


big waves dash over one! For fear of under-tow, | 


we tied a rope around the little ones. They thought 


it was fun, but rather cold. While there we heard | 
acry like the cry of awoman. We were told it was | 


a seal; andif we would look through a glass, we 


could see them. Sure enough, we could see them | 


by the score—some monstrous ones, others medium, 
and others small and spotted—the babies, I suppose. 
We were told that the males were ugly, and pun- 
ished their wives, and made them ery; so we did 
not like them after that—the big ones, I mean; but 
the others looked very pretty. Were youever near 
one? They are pretty. Their fur is fine and glossy, 
and they have pretty-shaped heads, and beautiful 
eyes, with a kind of appealing look to them. 

The next morning we thought we should like some 
mussels; and so, the tide being low, we started off. 
About a mile from our camp we found rocks that 
we could get on to for mussels. The mussel-gath- 
erers put on bathing-suits, for the best mussels 
were on the edge of the rocks that were splashed by 
the waves. When an extra large wave dashed over 


us we would all shout, in spite of ourselves, as it 
would come so suddenly, and we had to cling to the | 


rocks for dear life; but we saw some lovely sea-ane- 
mones, and great star-fish, as big as a dinner-plate, 
and some not larger thana silverdollar. We tried to 
get some of the anemones; but when touched they 
would close around one’s finger in such an unpleas- 
ant manner we decided to see without getting; but 
we got lots of mussels and abalone shells. We could 
not find any abalones, as the Chinamen had gath- 
ered them all. We were told about a Chinaman be- 
ing drowned by an abalone. He tried to get it off 
the rocks with his fingers, and it shut down on his 
hand, and held him there till the tide came up, and 
he was drowned. When found by his friends the 
next day, he was hanging by his hands. 

Those who dared not venture after mussels went 
hunting after curiosities. They came back quite 
excited. They were going up a little creek, and 
there before them was a half-grown seal. It was 
very much surprised and so were they; but the seal 
got back to the ocean before they got their wits to- 
gether enough to see how easily they could have 
caught it, if they had only known it was there. On 
our return we stopped to visita friend, and the 
children were delighted by a lovely spotted fawn 


JULY 


that was kept as a pet. We had enjoyed ourselves 
so much we thought we must go again to the sea. 
side the first opportunity. Mrs. J. Hinton. 
Los Alamos, Cal., June 9, 1884. 


“ue or OE 
_ONE OF THE JUVENILES PROPOUNDS 
A QUESTION. 


WHY SHOULD NOT THE BOY WHO HAS NEVER USsrEp 
TOBACCO HAVE A SMOKER? 


| 
| 
| 





| J READ in GLBANtnes that you would give 4 

smoker toany bee-keeper who used tobacco, and 
‘ would promise to permanently give it up, or 

refund the price of the smoker, if he recom- 
j menced. Now, to begin with, I am a boy 16 
years of age, and own a small apiary. I never have 
| had, and never shall have, the habit of using tobac- 
coin any form. Now, in your estimation, am I not 
| entitled to a smoker? or is it the old and hardened 
| sinner only who gets the reward? IT think he that 
never sinned is equally good, therefore equally de- 
serving of reward. Are you not of the same opin- 
ion? I shall hardly expect one, but would be awful- 
| lythunkful fora smoker “all the same.” 

Hoping that this willat least be read through, | 
remain WALTER E. GAYHART. 

Sylvania, Ohio, June 50, 1884, 

My young friend, you plead your cause 
| pretty well for a boy of 16 years. The ques- 
‘tion has been raised a good many times 
'since my offer to tobaeco-users, and many 
older heads than yours seem to bea good 
deal puzzled over it. A few years ago some- 
| body said I would not give a boy employ- 
| ment unless he first got drunk and got into 
_ jail, and that I was actually paying a pre- 
/ mium on dissolute habits and bad behavior. 
| This same question is often raised when any 
| reform is started. If you will turn to Luke 
15:25, you will find that the older brother of 

the prodigal son was angry with his father, 
| and remonstrated because he made more of 
| the one who had always been wrong than he 
| oa. ° * % 
(did of the obedient son who had stayed 
|athome and worked faithfully. He says, 
** Lo, these many years do I serve thee, neith- 
er transgressed [ at any time thy command- 
ment, and yet thou never gavest me a kid 
that I might make merry with my friends.” 
If you read a little further you will see what 
his father replied. Now turn to the fore 

art of the same chapter, and “ey will notice 
In the parable that Jesus spoke of the man 
who left his ninety and nine sheep, and went 
out after the one that strayed in the wilder- 
ness. 

Suppose I should broadly declare I would 
give a smoker to every man or boy who nev- 
er used tobacco ; would any good e accom- 
plished in this way, even though I expended 
a large amount of money in the operation ? 
Do you see the point, Walter? It is true, ! 
might offer a smoker to every boy who would 
give me his promise not to use it; but even 
then, would it be just the thi to send a 
smoker to the thousands who probably would 
not under any circumstances think of doing 
such a thing? I have sometimes felt a little 
troubled for fear some unprincipled or un- 
scrupulous boy might begin using tobacco 
just for the sake of breakin off, to get a 





smoker; but a little more reflection assured 
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me that no boy could be found who would | There was a little twig full, and papa cut it off and 


do such a thing for the small sum of fifty | 
cents. The offer is intended for those who 
took up tobacco before they ever saw GLEAN- 
inas, and who have been honestly thinking | 
they would like to break off. The smoker is | 
a little pledge, as it were, or an object lesson, | 
to remind theca of the promise they have | 
made here publicly before not only good men | 
and boys, but good and respectable women. 
[ certainly would not take a boy into my em- 
ploy whom I had reason to think purposely 
got drunk and into jail, to enlist my sympa- | 
thies. I can usually tell by talking with any 

young man whether he is really penitent, | 
und honestly desires to reform; and, dear 

friends, [think I can tell pretty well from | 
the way a letter is written, whether it comes 

from an honest heart or not. I didnot know | 
at first how the Tobacco Column was going 
to work; but I knew that I hungered and 
thirsted for a reform in tobacco-using, and I 
remembered God’s promise ; and I am sure 
we have all been forced to admit that his | 
blessing has followed the little offer, and | 
that, too, quite abundantly. Do you not re- 
joice to see the work going on, Walter ? and 
have you not saved money enough to buy a 
great many smokers by being brought up in 
such a way that you would probably never | 
think of using tobaccoanyhow ? Jesussaid, 
after speaking of the lost sheep, ‘* I say unto 
you, that likewise there shall be joy in heay- 
en over one sinner that repenteth,” and we | 
are laboring for true penitence, are we not ? 


TT a itm 
OUR FIRST SWARM OF BEES. 





BY A “ BEE-WOMAN”’ 16 YEARS OF AGE. 





THINK I must tell you and the friends of 
‘ GLEANINGS of our first experience in bee cul- 

ture, if you think it worth printing. In the 

first place, last fall we got the ‘“ bee-fever,” 

and father went straight away and bought one 
skep with a strong full-bred Italian queen and a 
strong colony of half-breeds. Mr. Bennett let us 
put them in his cellar with his bees (I think he was 
real kind), and in the spring they came out strong 
and healthy, and ready for hard work. 

The first swarm, which issued the tenth day of 
June (that isn’t at all late for us up here in Minne- 
sota) was unusually large; and besides that, they 
swarmed in such an inconvenient place that we 
“greenhorns ” hardly knew how to go about it, for 
neither father nor I had ever seen bees swarm in 
our life, so I think you won't laugh. They first 
came out of the hive, scattered and flying around in 
every direction; then father threw some water 
unong them, and they clustered around the trunk 
ofa little oak. We were quite as excited as the 
bees by this time. 

We brought the hive, a couple of sheets, a chair, 
and box to stand on (we have no step-ladder yet), 
ind a basket to brush the bees in, some sweetened 
Water to put in the hive, and a roll of damp cotton 
cloth to smoke them with (my father doesn’t smoke), 
und some other necessary articles. Then came the 
“tug of war;” viz., to get the bees down and put 
them into the hive. Father brushed them into the 
basket, but they were rather unruly little crea- 
tures, and would fly right back to the tree again. 





put it near the hive. Some went in and came out 
again; then more went in, and more, till nearly all 
of those were in. But not one quarter were in yet, 
and such a time we had! . I believe papa was a little 
bit discouraged, but by and by we did get them all 
in with one sting for father, two for mother, and 
one for me, rigbt under my right eye, that swelled 
up and pained very much. 

They seemed to like their nice clean new home (a 
Langstroth hive that papa made, and of course it 
was better than the old one that they were in be- 
fore, for my father is a first-class carpenter), and 
they went right to work. 

The next day father went to town, and, sure 
enough, those bees had to goto work and swarm 
again. Wedidn't have so much trouble this time, 
for we had had some experience in the matter, and, 
better than that, they swarmed ona lim of that vers 


| same little ouk. 


My sister Blanch, 13 years old, climbed up in the 
branches, and sawed the limb off while I held it, and 
then handed it to mother, and she put them in front 
of the hive, and they all marched in like little sol- 


| diers. 


Now I will state what J think caused them to 
swarm the second time. It couldn't have been be- 
cause the hive wasn’t clean, for it was, and they 
liked it at first, because there was a piece of the 
whitest and most beautiful comb I ever saw, about 
three or four inches long, and one and one-half 
wide, hanging from the top of one of the comb- 
frames. The reason I think they swarmed again, 
and I think you'll agree with me, was that there 
were s0 many little red ants in the hive. When I 
first opened the hive that we had them in when 
they first swarmed (when they swarmed the second 
time we took another hive), there were over a hun- 
dred little red antsin the hive. I suppose the 
sweetened water had something to do with bringing 
the ants; don’t you? Do you think that our rem- 
edy will keep the ants away? We put fresh ashes 
under the hive, and chalked the sides. 

Does any one know of any other way of getting 
rid of ants? I want tosay right here that I am de- 
cidedly on the right-hand side of Mrs. Harrison, and 
all the other ladies who think bee culture a suitable 
oecupation for womeu. Remember, I’m not a ju- 
venile, for I’m sixteen. No “blasted hopes” as 
yet. We haven't got around to take the A BC nor 
GLEANINGS yet, but are going to soon, for we are 
going into bee culture in good earnest. 

ALICE REDOUTE. 

Alexandria, Minn., June 12, 1884. 


Well done, friend Alice. We take the 
liberty of sending you GLEANINGS one year 
for your little story so well told. No doubt 
the sweetened water was the cause of the 
whole trouble. The red ants are getting to 
be quite a nuisance. They have recently 
got into our lamp nursery, and have destroy- 
ed quite a lot of queen-cells. The boys tried 
putting oil around the nursery, and such like 
work; but I told them there was no way 
but to set the lamp nursery on legs, and 
stand the legs in dishes of water. These 
small red ants seem to have a faculty of not 
only making themselves very obnoxious to 
bees, but they will kill live queens in a very 
short time, if left caged where the ants have 
access. 
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| 
Every girl or boy, under 15 years of | 
age, who writes a letter for this depart- 
ment, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, 
NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES 0°" OTHER 
MATTERS, will receive one of David Cook’s 
excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same 
matter that you find in Sunday-school 
hooks costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you 
have had one or more books, ise us the | 
names that we may not send the same | 
twice. We have now in stock, six different | 
hooks, as follows: Silver Keys, Sheer Off, 
The Giant Killer, The Roby Family, Res- | 
cued}from Egypt, and Ten Nightsin a Bar- | 
Room. H 





“A chicl’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
An’ faith, he'll prent it.’’ | 


FELL, little friends, Huber can walk 
finally. i 


You know his papa is a} 
Yankee, but his mamma is one of | 
England’s fair daughters. Well, the | 
English are noted, as you may know, 
for being cautious, and also for being some- 
what stubborn : they have their own notion 
of things, and they have a fondness of want- 
ing to get things in their own way. We felt 
sure some time ago that Huber could walk | 
if he would; but instead of being in such 
rreat haste to try every new thing, as the 

“ankees usually are, he took after his ma 
enough to decide he wouldn’t walk until he 
rot ready ; and therefore no amount of coax- 
ing or driving would make him venture away 
from the chairs.and walls alone. One day, 
after I had been trying to get him to walk 
just a little, I happened to look into another 
room where he was alone, and I found him 
very slowly and cautiously promenading all 
alone by himself. When he saw me he sat 
down very suddenly. You see, he wanted to 
work the thing out without being bothered. 
Well, he kept on that way for nearly two 
weeks ; and now he has got the thing at his 
fingers’ ends (or, perhaps, I should say, at 
the ends of his little fat toes), so that he just 
paddles about from morning till night, first 
In one room and then in another, then out- 
doors, if he can get out. He goes pretty 
safely, and does not get many bumbs, ex- 
cept when he comes to a “down grade.” 
His ordinary?good sense and discretion seem 
to fail him here; for when it is down hill he 
just puts on steam, the same as if it were on 
level ground, or up hill; and when his little 
fat legs can paddle no faster, down he goes 
with a bump; and as he has not yet learned 
the knack of saving himself by his hands, 
his little pug nose often gets flattened by the 
cruel hard floor. Yesterday he made it 
bleed ; and before he could catch his breath 
he,wiggled his little head, writhing in pain. 
Poor innocent childhood ! I suppose there is 
no way but to take the‘bumps. 

He got up into the large office yesterday, 








so many bowed heac 


and such a smooth large floor seemed to be 
the finest promenading ground he had ever 
found. He just made his little feet spin, 
and flopped his hands, and crowed, and 
acted for all the world like a young robin 
just out trying its wings for the first time. 

Sending up the little balloons is one of his 
rarest sports: and just the minute he sees 
me coming with a package of them, he be- 
gins to crow, and Sg ey how papa is going 
to send them “aup high.” 


The morning of the Fourth we had a half- 


| hour prayer-meeting from eight to half-past 


eight. It rained some, but we decided to go 
for all that, Huber and I. He sat up in the 
buggy, and drove old Jack, and enjoyed 
himself hugely. We had never taken him 
to meeting, but I thought I would risk him 
this once. They were engaged in prayer 
when we went in. He waited quite a spell 
to see what was joing on; but the sight of 

s in so large a room 
was too much for his curiosity ; and before 
the minister had got through, he pied his 
papa with a great many questions of his own, 


« 


'after his own baby fashion. But, Bro. Ryder 


has got a baby-boy at home, and so he did 
not mind the interruption. After the pray- 
ers We sang 

“Come, thou Fount of every blessing.” 

He listened quite a while, but finally be- 
came so filled with the inspiration of the 
musie that he could not ye: still any longer, 
and so he joined in, in his baby voice, and suc- 
ceeded in making some considerable merri- 
ment, even if he didn’t keep in tune all the 
while. 

Don't you think it is ahappy thing to have 
a morning prayer-meeting on the Fourth of 
July? [I am sure Huber does, any way. 
When he crawled over to me that night, 
and laid his tired little frowsly head across 
his papa, to go to sleep, it seemed to me it 
had been a very happy Fourth of July; and 
the happiest part of it was the hour spent 
with Huber in the morning. It is our priv- 
ilege, dear friends, to lead these little ones 
from death unto life : and who shall say it 
is not their province, in their own prattling 
way, to lead us, their parents, from death 
unto life? 


Ma papa has between 50 and 6) hives of bees. | 
watch them, so when they swarm they will not go 
away. LILLIE M. LUKER, age II. 

Cold Spring, Ky., June 26, 1884, 

ANOTHER SWARM-CATCHER. 

My grandpa lives with us; he has 59 hives of bees; 
he sent to you for 30 hives; they have not come 
yet. He has a broad board, one end on the fence, 
the other on the ground, with a bunch of mullein- 
tops fast to the under side to catch swarms. 

Emma L. CLINE, age 10. 

Fayette, Wis., June 3, 1884. 


A YOUNG CANADIAN BEE-KEEPER. 

My pa has M4 colonies of bees; we extracted 45) 
Ibs. of honey. Last year was a good one for bees 
here. My brother and I go to school every day. 
We have a binder and hay-loader. I did all our 
horse-raking last year, and harrowing, and my 
brother and I were ready for the exhibition at To- 
ronto. I liked the fair very well. I like to ride on 
the cars.- My brother helps me to do the chores. 
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We have a dog named Watch. We have two colts, 
named Frank and Deck. ALBERT McCCunrpby. 
Hornby, Ont., Can. 


TELEPHONE TO TELL WHEN THE BEES SWARM. 

| understood that you liked to get letters from 
little girls, so 1 thought I would write you one. I 
have two brothers and two sisters. I have one 
stand of bees, and pa has 18 stands. Vestal has 2, 
ma has 2, Eda has one, and Ettie has one. Pa has a 
tile factory, and is making lots of tile. Hehassome 
tine chickens too. Ihave been going to school this 
spring. I read in the Second Reader. Pa takes 
GLEANINGS. He has a telephone to tell when his 
bees are swarming. DELLA REYNOLDS, age 8. 

Weaver, Ind. 


ARE ANTS HARMLESS? 
Last December, papa moved 25 colonies of bees 
about 490 yards, toa new location. A week after 


moving them the weather grew warm; then we no- | 


ticed small red ants at work carrying out the honey 
from nearly every hive. A line of lean, hungry- 
looking ants would go in, and another line would 
come out, so loaded with honey that their bodies 
would be nearly transparent. Papa followed a few 
lines of them to their holes in the ground, just a 
few feet from each hive. We think you must be 
mistaken when you say in the A BC book that ants 
are harmless, as we are sure they were carrying 
out honey. In their old location, in an orchard, we 
noticed large black ants around the hives, but they 
did no harm that we could see. These ants are 
larger than the very small red ants that are so 
troublesome in our houses. Their nests are in the 
garden, and we don't know how to get rid of them, 
as they appear too numerous to destroy. I can not 
see why the water does not drown them out when 
itrains. We are afraid that, when the warm weath- 
er comes, they will commence their depredations 
again, and rob every hive. What shall we do to get 
of them? CORA MAJOR, age 11. 

Cokeville, Pa. 

Well, Cora, I think I shall have to give up 
about the ants. Your statement is quite 
convineing. Still, I am inclined to think 
that a good strong colony of bees, when un- 
disturbed, would keep the ants away from 
the honey, without any trouble. In the 
above case, many of the flying bees were 
lost by moving to a new location, and this 
gave the ants a chance. 

THE SWARM THAT ALIGHTED ON THE HAY- 

RACK, ETC. 

Papa has been hauling hay lately, and one day 
While in Peoria a swarm of bees alighted on a hay- 
rack in the busiest part of the city. A man got a 
nail-keg, and papa put them into it, and afterward 
bought it for 75 ets. Early in the spring papa had 2 
Swarms, and now he has 8, which are all doing 
nicely. They began to swarm the 2Ist of May. One 
of them isa swarm of wild bees. There are two 
kinds, hybrids and Italians. The first morning they 
scemed uneasy, and papa gave them a frame of 
brood. They fought all day, but the next day they 
concluded to go to work. Three swarms got away, 
but we expect two more ina few days. Papa said 
he would give me 50 cents if I would watch them 
this week while he hauls hay. He has movable- 
frame hives, and does not intend to extract much 
honey. Papa and our neighbor, Mr. Bristol, 





made a starter out of a sereen-door spring, which 
works like a charm; and one day, while papa was at 
Peoria, mamma and I put the foundation comb in 
48 sections. This morning papa took the cows to 
pasture; and when he came back he had a nail-keg. 
We thought he had a swarm of bees; but when he 
opened it there were two little coonsinit. I have 
no brothers nor sisters, but have four little cousins 
living close by, and we play together a good deal. 

MABEL EDNA CASE, age IL 

Dunlap, DL, July 4, 1884. 


Friend Mabel, I am interested about that 
door-spring starter machine. Can you not 
send it to us by mail, or explain how it is 
made? May be it will be better and cheap- 
er than any thing we have had. 

THE SWARM THAT SEPARATED INTO TWO PARTS. 

Ihave been taking GLEANINGS a year, but will 
have to stop, as I have got no money. I have four 
stands of bees, and my brother the same. I had one 
swarm come out and separate. One part went about 
a third of a mile from the other. I got one swarm 
hived, and went for the other, but it was gone. I 
went back to the hive. I noticed that they had all 
gone. Inaminute ortwo the swarm that was lost 
came back to the hive, and I found that they had 
no queen. Ican work with bees, but my brother 
can't. I had a stand of bees that had too many 
drones, so I killed them. A swarm of bees will stay 
a week on a limb, for pa has seen them and hived 
them in an old gum-tree. My uncle followed a 
swarm of bees cight miles, and nobody owned bees 
within less than 2 miles of there. 

A. E. BEver, age 10. 

Burlington Junction, Mo., June 1, 1884. 

Isn’t that a pretty big story, my friend, 
about the swarm of bees going eight miles? 
He must have gone with a horse, for that 
would be a pretty long distance to chase 
bees on foot. 


THE GOLDEN BEE-HIVE; TOBACCO; FOUNDATION 
IN FRAMES, ETC. 

My pa has bees. He has bees and hives for sale. 
He has a bee-hive factory. A man is selling a hive 
he calls the Golden bee-hive. The people are buy- 
ing, and piling yours inthe fence-corner. Pa says 
the Golden hives are a swindle, and they will be 
glad to get the Simplicities yet. 

Well, Uncle Amos, I read in GLEANINGS that you 
give smokers to those who quit using tobacco. My 
pa has not used any for about M4 years, and never 
intends to use it any more; and another man, a 
preacher, has quit too. He is a very old man, but I 
don’t know his name. 

Pa gives me 10 cents per 100 for nailing frames. I 
will tell you how he puts foundation in the frames. 
He takes a block of wood, and places it in the frame, 
then takes an oil-can of wax and fastens the start- 
ers in. 

I like to go to Sunday-school. Ishall soon be done 
hoeing the cabbage. I shall be 8 next November. I 
have two sisters dead, and two living. 

j STELLA V. MENDENHALL. 

Sylvania, Ind., May 29, 1884. 


Friend Stella, just tell those people who 
are piling their Simplicity hives in the fence- 
corners, to set them down carefully, for in a 
little while they will want them again.— We 
give smokers only to those who stop using 
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tobacco because of what they read in regard | know as much about bees as some of the 
toit in GLEANINGS. Iam glad indeed to | others did; but the whole secret seems to 
know of a preacher who has given it up, but | be that he avoids mishaps; he does eye;, 
Iam sorry to hear of any preacher who has | thing so thoroughly that he seldom has ap\ 
been using it at all—So you hoe cabbages, | thing happen. A good many years ago | 
do you, and are not yet eight years old ? ‘l'ell | had a very nice boy to take care of the bees. 
your papa that he ought to be happy in hav- | and he was a very fine mechanic ; but almost 
ing such an enterprising little girl. /every day I would find something like this: 
eee | One afternoon [ found a lot of one-pound 
SOME KIND WORDS FROM A JUVENILE. sections full of honey, broken and daubed. 
Papa keeps bees and takes GLEANINGS. He com- | and stowed away in one corner of the honey- 
menced with 7 colonies in the spring, and we have | house. I asked him what they were doing 
24 now. Two swarms went to the woods after we | there,and he said he put them there to 
had hived them; one of them was mine. Papa sent | get them out of the way. : 
to you for his extractor, and it came yesterday eve-| ** But,” said I, “how did they get broken 
ning; we are perfectly delighted with it. My little | 50 i : a . 
blue-eyed sister was the first one to extract honey, | ,,, He replied, “Why, it was an accident, 
and she thought it fine fun. I love to read GLEAN- he wind blew the ladder down, and it fell 
| against a case of sections, and knocked then 
over on to the ground.”’ 
You see, it was purely an accident ; but | 





INGS, but I have never seen any thing said about 
holly being a good honey-vroducer. Our bees work 


pps 9 nan pie Bours, age} tell you, my friends, if we want to succeed 
’ ; m : we must not have accidents. The ladder 
Holly was reported in our last number for | spould not be placed where it will fall down, 
the first time, my little friend. Glad to hear pejther should a case of sections be lett 
further from it. ph Ne Gags standing outdoors. The cellar drain shoul 
NELLIE AND HER AUNT, AND THE DOUBLE SWARM. | be made so it can not stop up. Still further, 
My grandpa is a great bee-keeper, and he is gone | the minute those sections tumbled down on 
to-day, and my aunt Cetta and brother and I had to | the ground, instead of being set off in a 
hive the bees. One swarm came out, and another Corner, to be there until T hunted them up, 
swarm that was going to swarm heard them, and | they should have been sold as chunk honey, 
it came out, settled in the same place, and four | 0 pe back into the hives, to be fixed up; 
and in ms case, reported to the owner at 
once, for him to give orders for their dis- 
posal. A cellar drain should be so made that 
/1t will not stop up in 25 years. . 


stung aunt Cetta on one arm, and it swelled up | 
big. We got them divided all right. We got a! 
queen in each hive. NELLIE LAPPING. 

Floyd Knob, Ind., June 4, 1884. 

You leave out one important fact, Nellie ; | WANTED, A 5-CENT SMOKER. 
that is, that bees often hear a swarm, and | I read pa’s paper that you publish. He reads it a 
are induced to come out in consequence, | heap. He has bees. [help him work with them. | 
where they would not otherwise; therefore | have one hive which pa gave me. They are little 
it is well to keep this in mind in caring for | black bees, very ill natured, and their sting hurts 
swarms. Get them settled and hived 4S | so bad I wish you would send me a little smoker, to 
speedily as possible, and have things in read- | keep them from stinging me so much. Pa hardly 
iness, so that swarms, should they start out, | ever uses smoke. 
may be quickly cared for. 


' 


He loves to work his bees. Pa 
| says he is going to send to you and get some foun- 
| dation, and then his bees will make more honey. |! 
Pa wintered a few late colonies in the cellar. In | ¥Uld rather have a smoker than a book. My ma is 


the spring the drain got stopped up, and the water | sick almost all the time. I have a brother, older 
came in level with the bee-hives, so that we had to | than I am, and a little yr peer Silla aaa 6 
move them earlier than we would have done if it | Lawiekecbens, Dobe seatage teal owe * 
had been dry. Bees we wintered outdoors did well. | - Binge ngs oe ; 
We have over 30 colonies of bees, of which a part of | Well, my little friend, I should be glad to 
them are in old-fashioned hives, but pa likes the | reaper tobe oar coe rt ae — Rind 
Heddon hive the best of all. The bees are swarming | ronni thonaht of doing “t ett: Gio aad 
fast. It keeps pa busy climbing trees, but he says | jeather we throw away almost by the wagon- 
he will clip their wings next year. The bees have | load. May be, when ‘I get a little time this 
made a great deal of honey already. Pa says he | fai, I shail be able to do it; but.it will have 
never saw so much white clover as there is this | to cost a little more than five cents; perhaps 
year, and alsike is plentiful also. There is quite a | fjye times five. 
number who keep bees in this neighborhood, but | ney 
Mr. Ira Owis has the largest number of colonies. HONEY FROM THE PEAR-TREE LEAVES. 
NgEIL C. McGreaor,age 10. | My papa keeps bees; they have not swarmed ny. 
Whitney, Ont., Can., June 23, 1881. ; | They are working on the pear-tree leaves. [will 


Friend Neil. there is quite a moral to your send you some of the leaves, so you can see what 
letter. It is, to look out for mishaps. I have | they work on. If you think this is worth a book, 
had quite a number of different* hands in | send “Ten Nights ina Bar-Room.” 
years past to take care of our apiary; but | _ Harrie Hoven, age 1). 
the young man who has charge now, I be-| Rootstown, O., June 39, 1884. 
lieve sueceeds a little better than any who _ Yes, Hattie, your letter is worth a book, 
have had it before him. Now, it is not be- for it gives usa valuable fact; that is, that 
cause he has more knowledge than his pred- | the bees sometimes find honey-dew on the 
ecessors, for I sometimes think he does not | leaves of pear-trees. Our next friend fur- 
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yishes a still more important fact, however. 
True, he prints his letter (mostly in capitals); 
put still his caution about letting frogs eat 
ip the bees is a very valuable one. Just read 
his letter. You see, he is only seven years 
old.so he can not even print very well. 


FROGGS. 

wELL. MR. Root. i. tHoUG.Ht. i. wOULD. wRitE 
yOu, A, LEtteR. i. Sawtt.k OtHER. LittLE. BOYs 
wRitiNG. tO. YoU. pA. HAs. 9. StaNDS. °F. BEEs. 
iwD pA. has. tOo. wAteH. tHE m. EvERy. niGHt. 
To. KeeP tEHe. fRaGGs. a WaY. t HEy. jUmp. 
RioHt. Up. $0. tHE. LiGhtiNG. bOaAgD. AND. Sit. 
tHerk. UnTiLL. °Ne. coMeS. oUt. a ND. tHE. 
tHEY.s WALLOw. Him. AND. tHeN. wAitE. F°R. 
aN tHER. untiLL. ye. makes. HiS. sUPpeR.OFF. 
OF. tHE. BEES. LoDA. HUNT. AGE. 7. 

sTokEs wHiTe. eQ. itu. 

I think I have heard before, Loda, that 
frogs sometimes learn to eat bees. Toads, 
we know, do very often; but frogs are so 
much more plentiful near marshy spots, that 
they might do a large amount of damage. 
WHY THE BEES WOULD NOT WORK IN THE SEC- 

TIONS. 

The bees will not work in my sections. Will you 
please tell me why, and also the remedy? I have 
tried to make them work by putting some comb 
with a little honey in the sections, but they took the 
honey out. They have plenty of honey in the brood- 
chambers. G. W. GRANGER. 

Rochester, Minn., June 23, 1884. 

| think, my friend, the main trouble is, 
that your bees are not getting honey now. 
If you put starters of fdn., or pieces of white 
comb in your sections, and place them right 
over the brood-nest, the bees will surely 
store honey in them if they are getting any. 
‘The fact that they took the honey out of the 
starter-combs is pretty conclusive they are 
uot getting much from the field. 


BEES ON BERMUDA GRASS. 

Sunday morning, papa was walking around the 
apiary, and he discovered the bees working on Ber- 
muda grass. He was very much surprised. The 
Bermuda grass is the finest grass that we have in 
the South, for grazing; itis nearly equal to the far- 
fumed blue grass of Kentucky. I will send you 
some of the blooms of the Bermuda grass. 

NELLIE BOLEs. 

Church Hill, Miss., June 20, 1884. 

Now, Nellie, were the bees not getting 
pollen only instead of honey? They get 
pollen from ragweed, and sometimes from 
timothy. We have sent your specimen of 
Bermuda grass to Prof. Lazenby, asking him 
to re: us if he ever heard of bees working 
on it. 


WHY DID THEY SWARM SO MUCH? 

Papa had 3) colonies of bees in the spring, and 
now he has 52. I have one hive that I found. Papa 
settled and hived them. I have a question I want to 
ask you. Papa had two swarms on the 17th of June, 
which he hived, both queens having their wings 
clipped so they could not fly; they swarmed every 
day, and some days twice, to the 22d. They swarm- 
ed twice on that day. Papa says he never had any 
such swarming before. He can not tell me why, 
und | want to know. The gums were new and nice; 
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they would sometimes both be in the air at once, 
and now they have their brood-chamber nearly full 
of young bees, nice comb, and honey. They still 
have the same queens, and they would lay when- 
ever there was room in the comb. Papa always 
gives them a sheet of brood from the hive the swarm 
comes out of. Nora E. ANTHONY. 

Tullahoma, Tenn., June 28, 1884. 

Friend Nora, | do not know any better ex- 
planation to give than to refer you to page 
445 of our July number. 


A QUEEN THAT WOULD NOT SWARM, JUST BECAUSE 
IT WAS SUNDAY. 

Papa has a hive of bees, and there was a swarm 
hived yesterday. The bees were going to swarm 
Sunday, but the queen must have known it was 
Sunday, because she did not come out, and they 
had to go back. I saw a queen once. My sister was 
at your store, and got me a cup and saucer at your 
5-cent counter. A good remedy for toothache is to 
take equal parts of pulverized alum and salt, and 
put in the hole in the tooth. FANNY HARTMAN. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., June 24, 1884. 

It seems to me, Fanny, you are giving the 
queen credit for an unusual amount of in- 
— as well as respect for the Sab- 

ath. 


A CHILD THAT HATES HONEY. 

If your little Huber were in my house, he could 
have all the honey, as far as my boy, about the 
same age, is concerned. Ever since I have known 
him (about a year and ahalf),he has shown the 
greatest dislike, not only to honey, but to sugar 
and every thing sweet. They seem to nauseate 
him, in fact. Queer taste, isn’t it? Did you ever 
know any thing like it? C.W. Youna. 

Stratford, Ont., Can., May 30, I8s4. 

Yes, my frierd. | have known children 
who did not like sweets; and the young 
man who has charge of our tin-room always 
disliked fruit, from a babe upward. I do 
not know whether he has got so he can eat 
strawberries, plums, and pears now, like 
other folks, but I remember hearing him say 
he did not like such things when he was just 
about the age when the average boy is ravy- 
enous for fruit. 


FOUR APIARIES AND A BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 

My pa has four apiaries —one at home, and three 
away. I don’t exactly know how many colonies he 
has. [help him work withthem. Iread the ABC 
book and GLEANINGS. We all lovetoreadthe Home 
Papers. I have two brothers and five sisters. 1 
have a little baby-sister three months old. I live in 
a village of something near 200 inhabitants. I ama 
boy 13 years old. We ownabee-hive factory. I run 
the engine by means of a whip, using the cracker 
for fuel. I havea seat on the engine, so that I ean 
control the steam. As for the bees, I like them bet- 
ter in the hivethan in my boots. I don't use tobacco 
in any shape or form, ALBERT N, MENDENHALL. 

Sylvania, Ind., June, 1884. 

I am glad to know your pa is getting to be 
so enterprising, friend Albert; but we do 
not quite get ihe hang of that idea of run- 
ning an engine. We supposed engines be- 
haved themselves without whipping, and 
ps whips were only (like the law) for evil 
doers. 
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THE REASON WHY. | 


Iama city boy, eight yearsold. We don't keep 
bees; but when I come out to grandpa’s [ eat lots 
of honey. When papa livedin the country he had | 
bees; but Uncle Henry says papa didn’t get as | 
much honey as he does, because he didn’t have | 
GLEANINGS to read, and find out how to tend to the | 
bees. HARRY B. STiz. 

Louisville, Ky., July 3, 1884. 
STAYING OUT OF SCHOOL TO HELP ABOUT THE BEES. | 

My pa has 17 standsof bees. I have to stay at 
home from school to help my pa make hives and | 
sections. We have had about] swarms this sum- 
mer. ELIHU Moore, age 10. 

Centerville, Ohio, June 25, 1884. 

It may sometimes be necessary, Elihu; 
but I think it is a rather bad plan to get in- 
to, being absent from school. 


HARRISON'S FATHER AFTER HE GOT STUNG. 

My pa keeps 9 swarms of bees, and they are pretty 
cross. One stung pa over the left eye, and his eye 
sweiled shut, and he looked like a big bumble-bee. 
We had a swarm of bees come out of a hive, and it 
went off. My brother and I followed them, and my | 
pa went and hived them. TARRISON Hit. 

Tracy Creek, N. Y., July 1, 1884. 

THE TWO SWARMS OF BEES. 

My brother has 12 swarms of bees; he has had two | 
swarms this year. They both came from one hive. | 
Last year he had two swarms that made 81 lbs. of 
honey. He talks of going away this fall, and then 
he says he will give his bees to me. I think I can 
take care of them as well as he does. 

XUVILIOUS APGAR. 

Mt. Pleasant, N. J., June 24, .884. 


THE YOUNG BEE-HIVE MAKER. 

My father has 11 stands of bees. We have start- 
edasaw. Wesell a good many hives. [help my 
pa make hives. We got our saws of you, and we 
like them very well. We run them with a horse- 
power. We are going to sendto you foran engine 
nextsummer. We want to get a six-horse power. 

CHARLES C. MOORE, age 11. 

Centreville, Ohio, May 13, 1884. 

JOSEPH'S FIRST LETTER. 

My brother keeps bees. Three years ago he had 
two colonies; last fall he had ten; but only two got 
through the winter. He bought a swarm, but half 
of them smothered while bringing them home, ard | 
the queen was among the dead. My brother has 
one of your A BC books. He bought a queen from | 
you. She swarmed, and left. 

JOSEPH T. LAMBERT, age 11. 

Madison Mills, Ky., June, 1£84. 

FROM A CANADIAN BEE-GIRL. 

My pa keeps bees; he has3swarms. He lost 3) 
last winter. Our bees have not swarmed yet, but | 
we are looking for them to swarm every day. My | 
pa has an extractor, and he expects to extract some 
honey soon. I have a little sister five years old. | 
She wants to write one too, but she don’t know how. 
I have another little sister, nearly two years old. 
Her name is Rosa. She will go out and get a stick 
and play with the bees. One day she got stung on 
the eye, and ma had to run and get her, and one 
stung her on the head. ELLA GREGG, age 8. 

Salford, Ont., Can. 





| swarms of bees. Grandpa has 12 swarms, and they 


| Pathinks it is from that honey-dew. 
| they will keep it and feed it to the bees in the fall, 
| There is much white clover here, and the bees are 


| poem: 


| story? There are but twoof ours that work in the 


HOW ANNA HLVED A SWARM. 

This is my firstletter. Last winter we had {oy, 
stands of bees. This spring they increased to 1 
One day nobody was home but me and the baby 
and the bees swarmed, and I hived them myself 
None of the neighbors knew any thing about bees. 
The bees settled on a little tree, and I carried a hive 
under the tree, and shook the tree till they all fe 
in. ANNA DOSCH, age Il, 

Miamisburg, Ohio, June 18, 1884, 

WHAT A BOY 12 YEARS OLD Dip. 

Pa saw one swarm of bees go over, but he cou\i 
not stop them. Alfred Pyle, a little boy 12 years ol¢, 
was going by the woods; he saw aswarm of bees, 
and settled them on a bush; he ran back home, and 
got his pa to hive them for him, and they sawed the 
tree down, and got the old swarm, and he had two 


have their caps full of honey, and part of the hives 
full of honey. WARREN KRANER, age Ll’, 
Geneva, Ind., July 1, 1884. 


MORE ABOUT THE HONEY-DEW HONEY. 

Pa has 25 colonies of old bees, and HM young 
swarms, and we have about 20) Ibs. of dark honey, 
They think 


making honey fast. Pa gives us 5 ets. for every 
swarm of bees we see first. I have earned 15 cts. 
already. I shall be 15 years old to-morrow, and | 
thought I would write once more. Lucy CLARK. 
Lenox, Mich., June 3), 1884. 





A JUVENILE LETTER AND A JUVENILE POEM. 

My father is a physician. He has 23 stands of 
bees. There seems to be a good prospect for them 
this summer. When my sisters were married, pa 
gave them one stand of bees each, and both stands 
died. If you wish you may put them in the Blasted 
Hopes. If any of the readers have a horse that has 
the heaves, take equal parts of blood-root and lo- 
belia, and give one teaspoonful at a feed; stir in 
wheat bran. This is a sure cure. I will send a 


SUMMER, 
One bright summer day 
I raked the clover bright and gay; 
The blossoms were red, the stems were grecn, 
And never a day so hot that I have seen. 
The bees were humming, the birds were singing, 
And the lark was soaring high; 
The flowerets were springing up 
Toward the bright blue sky. 
E. E. STANSBURY, age 15. 
Long Bottom, Ohio, June 12, 1884. 


THREE SWARMS FROM ONE HIVE IN 12 DAYS. 
We had 2 hives of bees. We haved young swarms. 
One hive swarmed three times in 12 days. Can any- 
body do any-thing to make them work in the upper 








top stories—one old and one young swarm. Pa 
does not smoke, chew, drink whisky, nor play cards. 
ORLAND KRANER, age 13. 

Geneva, Ind., July 1, 1884. 

Yes, Orland, any hive of bees can be made 
to work in the upper stories, if there are bees 
enough, and if there is honey to be had. 
Lifting one of the combs into the upper 
story is an excellent way to start them, and 
that is one reason why I have a preference 
for wide frames instead of cases. You call 
always get them started without any trouble. 
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four Putting in a few sections on which the bees | white clover now. My brother put a swarm of bees 
to 2 have commenced work, taken from some | intoa empty hive on May 31; four slats had the 
babys other hive, will often get them to going. | comb built out, and five empty; and eleven days 
yself aint eaten | from the time they were put in, they were at work 
hoes Rae A LETTER FROM HUBER. : | in the sections. I think that is doing well for A B C 
hive It is little Huber, I mean, children, and | scholars. Wa. O. HEIVLY. 
| fel you may wonder how I could get a letter! Raymore, Mo., June 13, 1884. 
I from him when he can not even talk, tosay| J should think, friend William, that they 
nothing of reading and writing. Well, | must have broken off from the large swarm, 
suspect his sister Conny wrote the letter; | or got separated and lost from it some way, 
and if she did not know what he would prob- | for it is quite an unusual thing to get such a 
ould ably say if he could talk, she evidently | jittle amount of bees without a queen. If 
sold, thought she could guess pretty cleverly. | you give them some brood, very likely they 
woos The letter was slipped under a dish of straw- | Wij] build up to a prosperous colony. 
is berries, which, I resume, the children pick- ib aS TREO 
the ed all together. Tere it 1S: ; NEW HONEY, ALSIKE CLOVER, AND A CAUTION 
ee Dea Dad:—I fout oo'd ike tawberries, so I sent | ABOUT MAKING CANDY. 
“tte Ton and Tad down to de tawberry bed after um; Papa has extracted 157 lbs. of honey since receiv- sm 
ln ain't me awsul dweful dood? Husin H.R. | ing his extractor; he extracted that amount out of a3 
" 4 bi? et me | ten hives. Our alsike clover has commenced to \ 
é FROM 5 TO 35, AND 300 LBS. OF HONEY. | bloom; papa brought in the first little blossom to- at 
Pa is taking GLEANINGS. I like to read it. He is | day. The other day mamma gave Claudia and me PH. 
sick, but is better now. Pawintered 5 stands of | some honey to make taffy, and I spilled some of the . 
ung bees last winter; they increased to 35, and we got | hot candy on my foot; it made a very bad burn, but 
- pretty nearly 309 Ibs. of honey. Pa has sold 6; 5 | I put my foot ina basin of sour milk, and it gave Sexy § 
ink went off; double up 5 leaves us 19 0n summer stands | me immediate relief. Perhaps some other little ES 
all, in chaff hives, wintering well so far. That queen | bee-girl would like to know this simple remedy for td HA 
oe you sent pa last November died last week. The | buras. MATTIE BoLEs, age 6. aes § 
ae bees are raising them another one. Aswarmcame | (Church Mill, Miss., June 9, 1884. 
ts out last summer on Sunday; pa and ma were gone | are ea : 
i to meeting. My elder sister and I got a box, and | THE MAPLE-TREE HONEY-DEW, AGAIN. 
hived them; and when they cam? home, pa gave | Iwas out yesterday, and stepped on a clover blos- 
them to us. E. I. ZINN, age 13. | 80m, and got stung on my foot. We have alot of 
Holbrook, W. Va. maple-trees inour yard, and three days this week 
le ee A 2 | they were covered with bees. Can you tell me what 
, ndolsditgeslirengebianelrccug there is on maples that they can get? Lhave a little 
of Ma has 37 colonies, and brother has 8. They made | |, q i z : 
m age : bs ees 4 : “ sister two months old. She has blue eyes, but we 
lots of honey last year, extracted and box; they put z 4 H 
" : : d Page ‘ can not think of a name for her yet. 
them allin an above-ground cellar, which has sub- shui a dbiindes nik 
Is earth ventilation. E Tapes 3 a 
d I must tell you how ma caught the moths one year Pans,< nristion Cou TU, Same 4, 1006. 
is azo last summer. She fixed three deep dishes with | . Our July No. tells you all we know about 
é a little honey and vinegar in them, and set them out | it, friend Guy. SAE eas 
N in the apiary late in the evening, and took them HOW TO MAKE A HIVE OF A DRY-GOODS BOX. 
A away early in the morning, so the bees would not Pa had 15 standsof beeslast fall; he lost 7 through 
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gotintothem. She caught over one thousand in 
four nights. I should like to have one of those lit- 
tle books, but pa says itis not a good plan to want 
to get something for nothing. 
LIzZ1e PATTERSON, age 10. 

Jagger, Ohio, Feb. 25, 1884. 

Lizzie, I think your plan is a pretty good 
one; but, if Lam correct, you catch a good 


many moths that are not bee-moths. Very | 


likely they are troublesome in other ways, 
however, and so I suppose it does no very 
great harm. I agree with your papa, but we 
do not often give something for nothing. 
These little letters, when all summed up, 
contain a good deal of valuable information. 





WHERE DID THEY COME FROM? 

We found aswarm one evening, clustered in a 
plum-bush. There was about half a pint of bees, 
and three drones, but no queen. I put them intoa 
hive, and they are gathering honey, and seem to be 
as contented as the rest. Now, Mr. Root, where do 
you think they came from? It seems to me if they 
would have come out of one of our hives they 
would have gone back, as they had no queen. I 
have one hive of bees that have not swarmed yet; 
although the hive is full of bees they have not 
Started queen-cells yet. We are in the midst of 








the winter and spring; he now has 13, with the new 
swarms. Hedid not get his other new Simplicity 
hives until last night. He went tochurch to-day. 
He had used all the other hives you sent, and we 
had a swarm to-day while he was gone. Ma hived 
them in a dry-goods box, with strips on the end to 
hang the frames. I guess pa will nailup a hive in 
the morning, tojput them in. Ma said it would be 
easy to lift out the frames in the new hive. 
ISAAC SMITH. 
Finncastle, Tenn., June 29, 1&8t. 


MABEL AND CARRIE. 

I live across the road from Mabel, and we go to 
school and Sunday-school together. My sister Car- 
rie has two colonies of bees; they do not make 
quite enough honey for us to eat, so I hope we shall 
have some more another year. 

WINNIE JACKSON, age 8. 

Northville, Dl, March 1, 1884. 

Now, Winnie, that is funny, for we have 
a Carrie at our house, and a cousin Mabel 
lives just across the road. I think your sis- 
ter’s two colonies of bees ought to be asham- 
ed of themselves, if they didn’t make honey 
enough for your family to eat. <A good 
swarm of bees should make enough to keep 
honey on the table the year round. 
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BERTHA AND HER BEES. 

My papa has 6 stands of bees; he had 8 last 
fall, and he gave one away, and one died. 
me and my little brother a nice stand of bees. 


to work with bees. Our bees have swarmed once 
this summer, but we saved them, and then pa and 


| went through the stands and cut the queens’ wings | 


off, and one stand killed their queen. When our 
bees swarmed there was only part of the bees came 
out. Pa was not at home, and we had to send for 
my uncle. The bees got lost from the queen, and 


all came back to the hive. We found the queen, and | ’ 
| Italians, and 5 are blacks; the blacks are cross. 
| gave me one black stand when he brought them 
| home. 


put it back in the stand. It is doing well. 
RERTHA SUMMERS, age 13. 
Shielville, Ind., June 27, 1884. 


HOW PEARL'S SISTER LEARNED TO LIKE 


Pa doesn’t keep bees. I wish he did, I like honey 
so well. 
from you. He takes the GLEANINGS. 
his A BC book too. 


I read it and 
His name is Robert Colescott. 


He took my sister from me in March, and it is lone- | 
She lives half a mile from | 


some now without her. 
our house. I get almost sick to see her. At first 
she was awful afraid of the bees, but now she likes 
them, and works with them. 

PEARL GILPIN, age 9. 

Fowler, Ind., June 30, 1884. 

Well, now, Pearl, that was really too bad 
that Robert should come and take your sis- 
ter away from you. 
take her more than half a mile, I think per- 
haps we had better overlook it; and then, 
you know, he taught her to work with bees, 
and that amounts to something, does it not? 


PUTTING ON SECTION BOXES TOO LATE. 
Father wintered 30 stands of bees, and all came 
out well but one, and that stand lost its queen, and 
died. He has now 53standsof bees, and I help work 


Ilowever, if he didn’t | 
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Pa gave 
We) 
extracted 6'4 lbs. last week. I like honey, and I like 


BEES. | 


My brother-in-law does; he got his bees | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Yankees have not got smart enough to counterfeit 
that; and if I live to be aman Iam going to have a 
look at you and your establishment. We have lots 
of orange-trees, and all kinds of fruits. My young- 
est brother, not two years old, will sitin front of a 
hive, trying to catch the bees by handfuls; he is not 
afraid of them. Ma says I must stop that. 
VictToR BLAIZE, age 1. 

Bay St. Louis, Miss., Feb. 26, 1884. 

WHERE SHALL WE PUT THE QUEEN IN DIVIDING 
COLONIES? 

My pa bought 7 colonies last year; 2 of them are 

Pa 


My stand swarmed June 19. 
large swarm. 

In dividing colonies, should pa leave the old queen 
in the old hive, or put herin the new hive, and leave 
a queen-cell in the old hive? Will bees swarm be- 
fore they fill their caps? Pa took 30 Ibs. of honey 
from one Italian stand this morning. 

Pa sent to you last winter for Cook’s Manual. He 
thinks he could not do without it. 

INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF TOBACCO. 

Pa used tobacco about 16 years, and he has been 
troubled with dyspepsia for a long time. The doctor 
told him he would have to quit chewing tobacco. 
He has not chewed any since last fall. Iam awful 
glad pa has quit chewing, for it is not nice to chew 
orsmoke. We keep toll-gate. 

MATTIE E. VANCLEAVE, age 12. 

Crawfordsville, Ind., June 24, 1884. 

Well, Mattie, our boys prefer putting the 
old queen with the new part, because the 
bees stay so much better, and the old hive 
gets plenty of bees anyhow. I suppose it 
is not good economy, however, for the 
queen’s laying powers are considerably 
cramped, compared with what they would 


It was avery 


| be if she were left on the old stand.—I am 


al > , - ap «=o i vs} ike | ° ® 
with them. My brother Albert does not like to ‘glad to receive your testimony on the tobac- 
work with them, and my sister Bertha will run in | eg question, Mattie. 


the house as soon as she sees one. 
took two Simplicity hives full of this year's white- | 
clover honey, and then we filled the upper stories | 
with pound sections, and in the afternoon the bees 
swarmed. 

A plantain leaf is good for a bee-sting. Just | 
pound it up till you can see the juice, then rub it on 
the sting, and hold it on there for about five 
minutes. HERBERT A. HALLET. 

Galena, IIL, June 25, 1884. 

I am afraid, friend Herbert, you and your | 
pa did not get your section boxes on quite | 
quick enough. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


Ma keeps bees, and I always help her to hive the | 
swarms, extract, and every thing else that is done 
about the bees. Ma says | am sure tobe a bee-man. 
lL am not afraid of them, evenif they sting. We 
have the Langstroth hive. I like them best of all I 


Father and I | 


many times because somebody had 


ARE BEES STRONG ENOUGH TO MOVE A BRICK? 
We began to keep bees last year, and we got one 


swarm, but the old swarm died in the winter, and 
| left some honey. Mamma put a brick before the 
entrance of the hive to keep the other bees out, and 
| when she was watching them a lot of bees came out 
| of the other hive and pushed the brick away. | 

didn’t think bees could be so strong. I haven't been 
stung by a bee yet. 
| their names are Romeo and Juliet. 


We have two maltese cats; 


MARY RICHARDSON. 
Cazenovia, Ill., June 26, 1884. 


My little friend Mary, one of our office girls 


/ was inclined to think you exaggerated a 
| little; but I told her I guessed 
| Lhave known bees to rob a 


ou did not. 
live a great 
ell 


rg es mi r foolish enough to think if he stopped the 
see in your books. Ma lost six colonies on account entranee with a block or piece of wood that 
of the dry weather last summer; one left with plen- | was enough: but ina little while he would 
ty of honey in the hive, but not a bit of pollen, and | diseover the bees had crowded the heavy 
I believe that is why they left. Don’t you think so | plock right out of the way. Now, a band of 
too? Thad along talk with a gentleman at the de- | robbers, when they are really in earnest, 
pot about bees. He took my name, but I forgot to | would, without doubt, move a pretty good- 
ask his. He told me he gets GLEANINGS from you. sized brick. ‘The secret of it is, a great 
He was on his way to South Carolina. Some people | many of them squeeze in behind it, and then 
are so green when I am selling sections of honey | push all together. Was it a whole brick, or 


they tell me it is manufactured. I tell them the | Was it only a piece of a brick, Mary ? 
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QuR HOMES. 


And before him shall be gathered all nations: 
and he shall separate them one from another, as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats.—MAT- 
THEW 25:32. 

Il) you ever know, friends, that I used 
to talk skepticism and infidelity to 

some extent? Well, it is true, I did: 





me, that I used to like to bring for- 


ward, Was, that the idea was absurd, of sep- | 


arating the human family into two grades, or 
classes—the good and the bad. The reason 
we (that is, those who stood with me, and 
mvself) dwelt on was, that where there were 
somany different stages of both goodness 
and badness, if that is the proper way to tell 


it, there could be no just line of separation | 


decided upon. Granting that Christians 


were better than infidels, we argued they | 
were often so little better that it would be | 
impossible to set a fixed dividing line with | 
justice. A friend of mine used to it this | 


way: Stand the different grades of humanity 
along inarow; put the worst man at the foot, 
and the best man at the head, then fill up 
with the intermediate grades. and some- 


where near the middle you would have two | 
men side by side who average so nearly alike | 
that little if any difference could be discoy- | 
ered; and yet one would be doomed to eter- | 
nal punishment, and the other to eternal de- | 
lights. his was the way I used to state it. | 


Well, dear friends, if we go to work hon- 
estly to search the Bible through for state- 
inents like this, we shall find that it does not 


anywhere make any very plain statement, to | 
give a ground for the above. The verse of | 


our text does indeed say that the great 
Judge of the universe will have gathered be- 
fore him all nations, and that he will sepa- 
rate them one from another; and if we take 
the verse before the text, we are told that it 
is Jesus our Savior who shall sit upon this 
throne, and judge; and the time is to be 
when he shall come in his glory. Reading 
the verse after the text, we are told they 
— be divided on his left hand and on his 
right. 

lerhaps I should say in the outset, that 
there are many things in God’s plans that 
we can not comprehend ; but it is true, how- 
ever, that the more we study him and his 
works and his holy word, the better we com- 
prehend; and the things that once seemed 
dark and mysterious become plain and easy. 
Now, very likely I shall not be able to make 
this matter plain and easy to you all, but I 
think Lean help you some. For some days 
back [ have been looking at. humanity—look- 
ing at the friends whom [ know and love, 
aud studying on this problem, Why are they 
not all Christians ? Perhaps you have your- 
self said in your own heart, ** Am I a Chris- 
“ian ? How can I tell?” How can any one 
tell? cun any one tell? Yes, my friend, I 
think any one can tell. And if we can tell.— 
it we have decided within our own hearts 
What itis that makes us Christians or the 
contrary,-then comes the great question, 
standing out squarely before us,‘* Am I will- 
ing to be a Christian ?” 

Since T have been meditating on this sub- 


and one argument that used to please | 


ject, I have felt an intense longing to go first 
to one friend and then another, and pro- 
pound the question, ** Are you willing to be 
a Christian ?”? If 1 should get to talking 
with you, and we should right here honestly 
exchange confidences with each other, and I 
should put this question to you, ‘*Are you 
willing to bea Christian 2?” what would you 
say? I have been thinking what these an- 
swers would be—how diverse, and how va- 
ried. But the more I think of it, and the 
more I pray over it, the stronger comes the 
_conviction to my heart, that any one of-you 
may—every soul on the face of this earth of 
ours, Who has the intellect to comprehend 
| the meaning of the word Christian, can de- 
cide in the aflirmative if they will. Where 
the answer is, ‘**No, 1 do not want to bea 
Christian,” the matter is ended. That class 
of people have freely and voluntarily chosen 
a place on Christ’s left hand; they alone are 
to blame for it, and nobody else. I presume 
‘you have heard discussions as to whether 
there is such a thing in the world as an honest 
| doubter. I was a doubtera great many vears 
| of my life, but I was not an honest one ; that 
is, had the above question been propounded 
to me, and had I honestly and truthfully giv- 
en answer, there could have been no other 
reply than the negative. 

And do you indeed pretend to say, Mr. 
Root, that any one who chooses may become 
a Christian by simply expressing a willing- 
ness ? This is exactly what I do intend to 
say, friends. Any one may, in one instant, 
start out to serve Christ, if he decides 
ithe question for Christ in his own mind; 
and to do this requires nothing more than 
the simple effort of the will, just as we 
choose on any other subject. You can de- 
cide in favor of Christ and Christianity, just 
as simply as you can decide to go off on the 
| train as it comes up to the depot, or stay at 
‘home and not go off. You simply choose. 
Bear in mind, I am talking about honest 
people now, and I am talking about a deci- 
sion of the heart, rather than what any one 
might ~~ Of course, there are many weak 
people who decide upon the impulse of the 
moment—who decide without counting the 
cost. 

Which of you, intending to build a tower, sitteth 
not down first, and counteth the cost, whether he 
have sufficient to finish it? lest haply, after he hath 
laid the foundation, and is not able to finish it, all 
that behold it begin to mock him, saying, This man 
began to build, and was not able to finish.—LUKE 
14: 28-30. 

Now, is it fair to punish such when their 
intentions were good but their self-control 
was too weak to carry out their promises ? 
It seems to me it is just as fair to punish 
such asitisto punish people who make prom- 
ises of any kind, and then fail to keep 
them. Such people are punished right along 
through life, for no one can break any prom- 
ise or contract, without suffering for it, and 
paying the emp Suppose, dear friend, I 

1ave been sitting by your side. Suppose we 
have been exchanging thoughts and ideas on 
this subject, and have been having a good 
friendly talk about this matter of eternal life. 
If you are an honest seeker for righteous- 
ness and holiness, we can have a talk that 
will bring a blessing with it; and, by the 
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way, while I think of it, did you ever consid- 
er how very few there are in this world who | 


would talk honestly and conscientiously on 
thissubject ? Professing Christians will talk, 
for they do not feel ashamed to confess to in- 
timate friends that they have been striving to 
overcome temptation, and for more purity 
and holiness. But as a rule, those who 
have never made any profession of religion 
are backward and averse, because such 
a question as the one I have quoted above 
strikes home with a sort of reproof in it at 
once. When some one says, * Are you will- 


made the remark, that if he were to under- 
take to live a Christian life—that is, such a 
‘life as he felt a Christian ought to live, he 


| would have to give up taking his children 


/ out to ride Sunday afternoons and evenings. 
Although he could not feel there was any 
thing very wrong in the way they took their 

rides, yet he knew the example as a whole 
was bad; therefore, if he should become a 


| Christian he would be obliged to give it up; 
| and to tell the truth, this, with several other 
things, he was not yet ** willing’ to give up. 
| No one had told him he must. stop his Sun- 


ing to be a Christian ?” and you reply, hon- | 
estly, from the bottom of your heart, “Yes, | 
I am willing,” then follows closely, ‘Why | 


are you not already a Christian ?” 


Now, | 


you must either answer this by excuses of | 
it were merciless in cutting off things we 


some sort, or else you must frankly admit 


that you have not until this moment decided | 


to be a Christian. 


iow many are there, do | 


you suppose, friends, who are willing to say | 
yes to the question I have propounded ? | 


There are a good many things to be consid- 
As I have reviewed 


ered in this matter. 
the question in the past week. it comes up 
before me something like this: If you throw 
the emphasis on the first word, it directs to- 


ward an examination of our own hearts in | 
regard to truthfulness —‘‘are you indeed | 


willing, or do you simply think you are ?| 


Are you sure you are willing to be a Chris- 
tian?’ I tell you, friends, it is well to be 
sure in such a matter; to count the cost. and 
examine ourselves well. 


Let us put the emphasis on the second | 


word : 
tian ?” 
tianity to other people, and recommend it to 
them. 
out to Christians what they ought not to do. 
People weigh the acts of others, as to 
whether they are Christianlike or unchris- 
tianlike, and lay down rules of action for 


* Are you willing to become a Chris- 


others all about them ; but I tell you, it is a | 


harder matter to turn it all right around 
pointedly toward yourself. We are all of 
us quite willing other people should be 
Christianlike. Even the highwayman, when 
he demands your money or your li 


the world lead upright, honest lives, or else 


there would not be any thing worth stealing. | 
If all the world were robbers, there would | 


not be any thing to get by robbing. Now, 


then, when all the world takes it into their | 


heads to become Christians themselves, or, 
if you choose, when all the world are willing 
to set to work to mend their own lives, so 
that they shall be in accordance with Chris- 
tian principles, then weare making progress. 


My friend, are you willing to become a) 


Christian ? 

Now let us try the next word : 
willing to be a Christian ? 
sents to the proposition, as I have told you 


** Are you 


it is an easy matter to talk Chris- | 


Itis an easy matter, also, to point | 


x I life, or | 
throws a train off the track that he may rob | 
the passengers, prefers to have the rest of | 


iverybody as- | duty, which only those 


day rides if he became a Christian, but he 
had simply figured it out himself, and he 
was not ** willing.’? The path to eternal life 
is indeed a straight and narrow one; it cuts 
terribly close, and it sometimes seems as if 


may be wedded to. I can remember the 
time when I began studying the matter of a 
Christian life. I knew that where I was 
then standing I could not be a Christian. | 
knew I should have to change very much 
in some respects. It seemed as if I had got 
to get over the fence into another life. I had 
looked over that fence a great many times: 
but there were things on the side where | 
stood that I did not choose to give up. | 
was afraid to cut loose from this world, and 
get over into that straight and narrow path, 
and stay there. I was not only afraid, but | 
was unwilling. What a wonderful thing 
that word ‘willing’ is! How I do love 
cheerful, willing perme—peerss who ar 
willing to do right; who are willing to suffer 
for Christ’s sake! I love people w 
Willing to be honest. Did you ever tuink of 
| putting it that way? How often we see the 
element of unwillingness in the world about 
us. It exists in our own hearts, and there is 
right where we oughtto seeit. But our 
eyes are dimmed when we look that way. 
| Only a short time ago I was thinking how 
quickly I could tell whether a willing spirit 
resided in those whom I meet; especially 
those who come to me and want something 
to do. !How I dolove to see willing workers: 
| It makes me happy to come across one who 
is willing to be honest and conscientious. 

How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace.— ISA. 52:7. 

This willingness to do right, it seems to 
me, is one of the greatest elements of a 
Christian character : its opposite, willfulness, 
is also the greatest element in sinking souls 
into the bottomless depths. A temptation 
is presented to you. You know it ought to 
be put away under foot, but the temptation 
comes to you in glaring colors—rainbow col- 
ors, perhaps. Satan can clothe common ob- 
jects in rainbow colors when he and all his 
‘allies set about it, and he can hold out al- 
']Jurements to swerve one from the path of 


‘an understand who 
Some 


| have had a pitched battle with him. 


above, that Christianity is a good thing ; but | new and delicious influence all at once per 
when it runs against some pet sin of your | vades your very being—something so strangt 
own, then comes the tug of war. You may | that you stop and stare at it; and when the 


be intemperate in your habits; perhaps you | voice of conscience again sounds in 


your ears 


drink moderately, but know from the bot-| you answer back, ** Why, there surely ean be 
tom of your heart that, to be a Christian, | no harm in Chis?" to take a look at this 
this sin must be given up. 


A friend once | funny phase.” 


ou stop and look awhile, 
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y 
and in a moment more you say to yourself, | 


“Why, I do not see any thing really wrong 
about this. 


I believe God intended that we | 


should enjoy these gifts, and now who knows | 


but that I have been making a martyr of my- 
self all my life, and have had hardly any fun 
at all, just because of these very strict con- 
scientious seruples ?°?) In answer to this, 
conscience tells you that the whole thing is 
wronz; the end can be nothing else than 
death andruin. Perhaps you have got so far 
into Satan’s toils that you reply, ** I am only 
going to stop and look on a bit, it is all so 
wonderful and new.” Perhaps you rely on 


the faet that you have always been straight | 


and upright, and nobody would believe any 
thing bad about you, even if somebody 
should tell it. My friend. this is a part of 
Satan’s machinery ; it is one of his great big 
levers to getyou out of the path of duty, and 


to block the way so you can not get back | 


again. Stop right there and say to yourself, 
* Am—I—willing—to—be—a—Christian ? ” 
As the word * Christian” rings out you al- 


most give a jump, for you know so well that | 
a Christian has no business“at all standing | 


on avy such ground, even for one second. I 
hope, my friend, if you have got there you 


will have grace enough and strength enough | 
to turn right square back, for God sometimes | 


punishes terribly for a little deviation from 


ibove. 
at the forbidden city, and she was instantly 
transformed into a pillar of salt. Uzzah put 
lis hand on the sacred ark, and he fell dead; 


path of duty; simply because they were not 
willing to turn resolutely about and flee 
when temptation first presented itself. 

Are you willing to be a Christian? <A 
great many think, if they do not say, ‘* Oh, 
yes! IT am going to be a Christian after 
it While; or, ‘1 expect to become a Chris- 
tian.” Satan does not like to have people in 
i hurry in getting into the right path. He 
much prefers to have them wait awhile. He 
Says to them, ‘*Oh! I don’t object to your 
hecoming a Christian, for, of course, it is 
the right and proper thing to do;” but he 
always objects to their making the present 
tense of it. Can any one be a Christian right 
olf on the instant? Yes, sir, I think he can. 
You can be a Christian quicker than you can 
climb over the fence, or jumpYout of the 
(oor, Both of these things would take a lit- 
tle time to accomplish ; but you can decide 
i your own mind in oneZsecond of time, if 
you will. A great many more people would 
he willing to become Christians than would 
be willing to be Christians ; and while [ think 
of it, it seems to me the great need of the 
resent hour is to be, not to become. Some- 
ody has said, that the way to do good is to 
be good. The point is, that you are not to 
Wait until you have an opportunity of doing 
somebody good ; you are to be good right off. 
Put away all wrong, impure, or wicked 


thoughts ; stop thinking of or looking at or 
listening to any thing you know is wrong or 
hurtful; do it at onee; act without waiting 
or considering or dallying, just so soon as 


Lot's wife turned her head to look | ywer to. 
| to come off victorious. 


you know the thing is wrong; and we usu- 
ally determine very quickly between right 
and wrong, if we have been striving for pu- 
rity of heart and for godliness. 

Whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.—REV. 22:17. 

We have just one more word left, dear 
friends: Are you willing to be a Christian? 
Folks used to say inquiringly, ** What is it 
to be a Christian ? what is Christianity ?” 
But they do not very much lately. Pilate 
asked Jesus, *‘ What istruth ?” Ile did not 
want to know, and it has always seemed to 
me he felt ashamed of himself after he asked 
the question. You, my friend, know what 
it is to be a Christian. You may criticise 
this little talk to-day, by saying that I have 
presented it all as too easy a matter. You 
may say that it takes a little time to build up 
a Christian character. I agree with you; 
and many times, perhaps, about all that one 
accomplishes is to go through life battling 
with evil. Thanks be to God, however, that 
he, in his infinite mercy, accepts the will for 
the deed; and he who is at all times willing 
to be a Christian is a Christian ; for it is this 
willingness to eschew evil that builds up a 
Christian character. One can resolve or de- 
cide in a second to be a Christian: but the 


great tug of war comes when you try to live 
the straight and narrow path—perhaps no | 
greater than the one we have pictured in the | 


it. Do not be discouraged, dear friends. 
With every victory comes new strength and 
grace and power to fight the good fight, and 
On the contrary, 
with every slipping back and every failure 


come increasing hindrances; therefore be 
and men go down to ruin nowadays for no | 
other offense than simply trifling with the | 





not faint-hearted or weary, but keep on try- 
ing and striving And praying, for a constant 
willingness to do right. Let nothing tempt 
you, even one hair’s breadth, from this pur- 
pose. “If God be with us, who shall be 
against us?” And if this thought is con- 
stantly in your mind, whether death shall 
come swift and quick, or slowly by disease, 
you need never be afraid of meeting the 
great Judge of all the earth when he shall 
sit on his throne, and before him shall be 
gathered all nations. 

Now, friends, we have come around to the 
consideration of our text again. Is it really 
true that the human family shall be divided 
into two great factions? Is there any thin 
in this matter of free will that sharply anc 
decidedly divides all nations into two class- 
es? If in the little figure I used in the com- 
mencement of my talk, the different grades 
are put together in one long row, with the 
worst man at one end and the best at the 
other, would there indeed be a strong and 
marked difference between the two who 
stood side by side near the middle? If so, 
wherein lies this great difference? I think 
there would be a difference. As I see it, the 
difference would be simply this: One ac- 
cepts Christ, and the other does not. It is 
true, there is a large class of people who 
seemingly do not take sides at all; in fact, 
they sometimes say they have no interest in 
the matter whatever. What is to be done 
with these? Why, these by their actions, if 
not words, say, ‘I am not willing to be a 
Christian.” 

He that is not with me is against me.—MATT. 12: 30. 
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_Fosacce Conipn. 


HEREWITH give you the requested “ Battle 
with the Tobacco Habit.” First, to show how 
doubly riveted were the slavery chains of 
tobacco on me, I will relate an incident. I had 
gone from my residence to another farm, some 
five miles away, to see to some work being done 
for me. Expecting to be home to supper, I had 
neglected to take my pipe (I only smoked then). 
Something occurred which made it necessary for 
me to remain at the farm all night; and atthe usual 
time for my after-supper smoke I was minus my 
pipe. None about the house; could get none from 
the neighbors—they all chewed. Weill, this habit of 
tobacco was so strong that I actually could not rest 
without it, and I got a piece of * dog leg,’ and, mis- 
erable stuff as I knew it was then (in 160), I chewed 
it. It was my first chew of tobacco I had ever taken. 
Result: From that time I both chewed and smoked 
(of course, | became very choice in my brands, and 
chewed none but the best); chewed and smoked for 
ten years. 

At Christmas of 1870 I had occasion to travel some 
fifty miles in my buggy; and asit was very cold I 
wrapped myself well in buffalo robe, neck fur, and 
fur gloves. Well, lchewed and spit and spit and 
chewed all that fifty miles; and after a few days I 
returned in the same way, and what, with the neces- 
sity of ungloving to take a fresh chew every little 
while, and the filthy condition of my furs when 
about ten miles from home, I became so exceed- 
ingly disgusted with myself for being so much of a 
slave to so filthy a habit as to befoul my clothing so 
disgustingly, [then and there resolved never to take 
another chew of tobacco, and bthrew away on the 
roadside more than two-thirds of a paper of the best 
tine-cut tobacco, and have never takena chew since, 
now nearly fourteen years. 

But I still held tothe habit of smoking, which I 
continued todo for some years, when I quit that 
for about a year, but was tempted to resume it 
again, and continued to smoke. 

I will here say, that during the year that I quit 
smoking, I continually suffered for tobacco. IT had 
not taken a very strong resolution against using it. 
Well, I went at it again, and it appears I took “seven 
other devils” with it, for I went atit with tremen- 
dous energy, and got along so far as to be obliged 
to get up in the night and smoke, in order to quiet 
my nerves. The habit became so strong that I will 
say, With truth, that, except during the time of eat- 
ing, | was smoking a cigar from daylight (and in 
winter before day) until generally ten o'clock, and 
frequently until eleven or twelve. I generally used 
up half a box of cigars a week. 

Well, after keeping this up forsome yearsI found 
that, although lam aman of tremendous physical 
powers, and with nerves as strong as a rock (I stand 
6 feet 2's inches in my socks, and weigh 29) pounds), 
I was getting considerably worsted in the hattle. I 
could not get enough nicotine into my system to 
steady my nerves. There were not hours enough in 
a day to do it,and get enough sleep. I became 
irritable; my throat and system generally became 
dry, my heart beat like a trip-hammer, and very 
irregularly; I could not sleep well; and, take it all 
together, the encmy was fast getting the better of 
me; he had as tight a grip on me as ever he had on 
any man. I saw it would not do, and I quit. 





For weeks I wanted tobacco—steadily I resisted, 
I had resolved never to use tobacco again, and I 
found it easier than 1 supposed, to resist. For a 
time I would not think of it, and then the desire 
would come again, but weakerevery time; and now 
for nearly two years I have had no desire whatever 
to use tobacco, and will never use it again. All iny 
bad feelings have gone, and Tam my own proper 
self again. My heart beats regularly, and T sleep 
well. Many persons say, * There is no use totry; | 
ean not quit; but I believe there is no man but 
can entirely quit the use of tobacco, if he really 
wishes to do so. As for intoxicants, I know nothing 
personally in regard to them. I donot even keep 
them in the house for use in “snake-bites.” 

FRANCIS W. BLACKFORD. 
Chillicothe, O., April 11, 1884. 


A LITTLE SERMON FOR THE BOYS; FROM ONE WHO 
KNOWS WHAT IT IS TO USE TOBACCO, 

My dear friends and brother bee-keepers, and al! 
readers of GLEANINGS. In reading GLEANINGs, 
which is a welcome visitor to my humble 
house, I notice quite a number pledging themselves 
to Bro. Root to abstain from the use of that filthy 
weed, tobacco. Well, praise God, that a few see the 
wrong in using the stuff. But, beloved friends, ure 
you not also wrong in accepting a prize from our 
worthy brother, in order to be induced to quit the 
habit? I presume quite a good many of the friends 
claim to be followers of Jesus. Thenif so, why not 
take the Scripture way of doing? Paul says, IT. Cor. 
7:1, “Having therefore these promises, dearly be- 
loved,” speaking to professors, “let us cleanse our- 
selves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit;" is 
not tobaceo-using “ filthiness of the flesh"? * per- 
fect holiness in the feur of God.” But, dear friends, 
tobacco is not all. Will not some of the readers of 
GLEANINGS tell us whatis the filthiness of flesh 
and spirit? You will find this a glorious study. 
Also, what were the promises? Another beautiful 
study; God wants us to be real Bible Christians; 
then if God commands us to cleanse ourselves from 
this filthy habit, are we doing right to accept the 
prize smoker from Bro. R.? Had not all better stop 
the habit by the grace of God, and remit 50 cts. for 
the smoker? Shall we continue in sin that grace 
may abound? God forbid. Be strong in the Lord; 
quit yourselves like men, and ‘“‘contend earnestly 
for the faith on+2 delivered to the saints.’ I know 
whereof I speak. I am now 33 years old; 3) years 
of that time I was on the wrong side. I smoked, 
swore, drank whisky, and did almost every thing 
that was contrary to God’s law, and knowing it was 
wrong; therefore to him that knoweth to do good, 
and doeth it not, to him it issin. But, praise God, 
last March a year ago, he called on me for the last 
time, and showed meI must wield my voice and pen 
for the up-building of his cause. I met the condi- 
tions of pardon; i.¢., repented and confessed my 
sins to him, and claimed the forgiveness, and by 
faith it was done; but on this condition only, that I 
abandon the habit of sin for ever; then God showed 
me plainly that there was another work of grace 
to be done; i. ¢., of presenting my body a living sac- 
rifice, holy, accéptable to him. I did so, and 
claimed entire cleansing, consecrated my all to him, 
and by faith was cleansed from all sin; and the 
blood of Jesus sanctified me wholly; and the word 
says, “ But tarry at the city of Jerusalem until you 
be endued with power from on high,” which is the 
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baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire. Oh glory to 
God! when the power was poured upon me, my 
soul became aflame for God's cause. The word says 
that he would grant unto us that we, being deliv- 
ered out of the hands of our enemies, might serve 


God without fear, in righteousness and holiness be- 


fore him all the days of our life.—Luke 1: 74, 75. 

Then we find thisis the will of God, even your 
sanctification.—I. Thess. 4: 3. Again, that we put 
off the old man with his deeds, and that we put on 
the new man, which, after God, is created in right- 
eousness and true holiness. Again, if we walk in 
the light as he isin the light, we have fellowship 
one with another (you and God) and the blood 
cleanseth us from all sin.—I. John 1: 7. You see, 
in pardon you are only made righteous; and when 
the second work of grace is given, it cleanseth—oh 
glory toour God! Amen. Rev. J. M. INGLING. 

Altamont, IIL, June 23, 1884. 

While I thank you, friend I., for your kind 
suggestions and very beautiful quotations 
of Scripture, | would suggest that, inasmuch 
as a blessing seems to have come with 
these smokers that have been given away, 
that we be not in haste to criticise. If it be 
(:0d’s will to have the work go on in the way 
it has started, let us be careful how we make 
obiection to it. If the smoker will help any 
brother, it is a pleasure to me to give it; and 
He who ruleth over all things will take care 
of the issue. 


\ MERCHANT WHO HAS THE COURAGE TO STAND 
OUT BOLDLY, AND DECLARE HE WILL NOT 
SELL TOBACCO. 

I have been a reader of GLEANINGS for years, and 
wish to give you my testimony, that a man can quit 
the use of tobacco entirely. I quit smoking and 
chewing last winter, and have also quit selling it 
too. Thave been selling tobacco about 12 years, 
and have been chewing and smoking about30 years. 
With God's help I will never chew, smoke, nor sell 
the filthy weed again. I have 13 stands of Italian 

bees, therefore GLEANINGS pays me well. 

Irving, lL, June 23, 1884. JAMES MCDOWELL. 

May God bless you, friend M., in your de- 
termination; and may others be led by your 
example to rise up and do likewise. 


ANOTHER VOLUNTEER. 

I saw in your journal that you would give one of 
your smokers free to all persons who would stop 
the use of tobacco. I will give up the use of ever 
chewing tobacco again. If there is any postage on 
the smoker, let me know, and I will send it to you. 
Send the smoker, and greatly oblige me. 

Lynch's Station, Va. J. H. TUCKER. 


Friend T., we send the smoker, but your 
promise is not quite the thing, although 
your omission may be unintentional. You 
Want to strike out that word chewing, and 
substitute using, and then you will have it. 
[am always very careful in talking with our 
boys to say using tobacco; and when they 
come to me and promise, [insist on their 
saying the use of tobacco. 


A FRIEND ENLISTED. 
| don’t use tobacco, but nevertheless I have a 
friend who does; that is, he did. This friend is a 
neighbor, and is becoming interested in bees. One 
day a short time ago he was at our house, and moth- 








er got GLEANINGS, and showed the Tobacco Column. 
He read a short time, and then laid the book aside, 
not talking very favorably, but it seemed good seed 
was sown. Last evening, when I was in the bee- 
yard using my smoker, he came along, and said: , 

“Fred, I guess you will have to send for a smoker 
forme. TI have quit using tobacco.” 

Ashe spoke, a broad grin spread over his face, 
showing his teeth, which were so white that | knew 
he wesinearnest. I told him it was an agreement 
to quit for good. He said he knew it, and would pay 
forthe smoker if he commenced again. So, send 
him thesmoker, friend Root, and I will go his securi- 
ty. Inever had very much faith in your smoker 
plan; but if it saves my friend from so loathsome a 
habit, it will be worth more than all the smokers you 
ever made. His name is Henry Kaufman. Please 
send him the smoker immediately, as I fear he will 
have a hard time of it, and the smoker may help him 
to conquer. FRED F, ROK. 

Jordan, Ind., June 13, 1884. 


May God bless you, friend R., for your ef- 
forts in behalf of your brother. I believe I 
would rather have the pledges given this way 
than in any other, because you stand by to 
witness the contract; and one thing is cer- 
tain, he will never be found using tobacco 
while you are around, unless he pays for the 
smoker, and I think he will hold out. 


TRUE TO HIS PROMISE. 


You gave me a smoker some time ago because I 
quit smoking. I have smoked several times since, 
so here is your dollar. Many thanks for past favors. 

JOHN A. LAMB. 

Montgomery, Ala., July 4, 1854. 

May God bless you, John, for remember- 
ing to be as good as your word, even though 

you have given way to temptation, and gone 
bark to tobacco again. Now, of course, it 
rests with you to decide whether you are go- 
ing to be a slave to tobacco or not; but if 
you should decide to use it, do not, I pray 
you, ever give way tothe temptation to false- 
hood or deceit. Be manly and honest, and 
keep good your word. 


IS IT MANLY TO USE TOBACCO? 


Reading Our Homes in June number of GLEAN- 
INGS, and your exposition there of what true man- 
liness is, and following on into the Tobacco Column, 
it is suggested to me to relate how I gave up tobac- 
eco. I never was an inveterate chewer or smoker, 
but for some years I used tobacco in one or other of 
these ways, just about as occasion would permit. 
In May, 1881, I began to look upon the indulgence in 
the light of being a professed follower of Christ, and 
asked myself if it was a becoming habit for such. 
It did not take long to make up my mind on that 
point, and I have never used tobacco since. I think 
if many who are professing Christians would view 
the matter in the same light, and be square “up and 
down” with themselves, sometimes an elder, some- 
times a minister, and sometimes a layman would 
lay down the weed and never take it up again. The 
effort in many cases would be greater than was 
necessary in mine, but the manliness would be all 
the more evident, and the Christ-likeness of attain- 


ment might be all the greater. 
R. W. MCDONNELL, 
Galt, Ont., Can., July 6, 1884. 
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the righteous into life eternal.—Marrt. 25: 46. 


DECLINE IN BEESWAX. 


For the present we can pay only 32 ets. cash, or | 


34 in trade for fair beeswax. Foundation will be 10 
per cent lower than our list price, as we gave you 
notice last month. 


ONE OF OUR BEE-JOURNALS DISCONTINUED. 

FRIEND MERRILL, of the New-England Apiarian, 
says he loses money every year in publishing a bee- 
journal, and it will therefore be printed no more. 
All whose subscriptions have not expired will re- 
ceive some other bee-journal for the rest of the 
time. With the competition now inthe field, one 
who makes a bee-journal succeed must put his 
whole soul into it; and, for that matter, a good deal 
of the contents of his pocket-book also. 


A VERY VALUABLE NEW BOOK. 

THOSE who are acquainted with the writings of 
our veteran market gardener of the world, Peter 
Henderson, will rejoice that he has just published a 
new book which he calls “Garden and Farm 
Topics.”’ It not only gives a vast amount of infor- 
mation that is new, but he tells us how things have 
worked, and about the improvements made in mar- 
ket gardening, since his book on **Gardening for 
Profits’ was printed. Mailed from this office, post- 
paid, for $1.50 


QUEENS FROM ITALY IN 17 DAYS. 

WE have just received 50 imported queens that 
were shipped by our friend Bianconcini only 17 days 
ago; 49 of the 59 were alive and in good condition. 
One of our boys, however, killed one in taking the 
lid off the box. When he opened it so the queen 
could crawl out, she started out with the rest; but 
by this time our young friend had pried up the op- 
posite side of the cover, and mashed her. Moral.— 
Be careful when you pry a nailed lid off from any 
box that contains a queen. 





ROOFING TIN FOR SIMPLICITY HIVES. 

SINCE Simplicity hives have got to be almost a 
household word the world over, we have had some 
tin manufactured expressly for making covers for 
them. The size is 18x22 inches. The price is 8 cts. 
per single sheet, or 28.00 for a whole box of 112 
sheets. Geiting this tin at these reduced prices en- 
ables us to make the Simplicity dripping-pans at 15 
cts. each, instead of 20, the old price. In lots of 10, 
$1.40; or 100 for $12.50. In moving bees temporarily 
to meet basswood-bloom, these tin dripping-pans 
would make a light cheap cover, for they will nest 
into each other, and they will slip over the top of 
the hive. Of course, such hive-covers would not do 
very well to sit down on, 


And these shall go away into everlasting punishment: but | 


A WRONG NAME. 

On page 466 of our last issue, at top of second col. 
umn, please read “C. E. Curtis’’ instead of Custer, 
The error was occasioned in copying the original, 
and we hope all will note the change. Let us bere 
| repeat, friends, what we have so often said, don't 
| write two things on the same sheet of paper, one of 
which which must go into the composing-room and 
the other somewhere else. Put advertisements by 
themselves; also articles and orders for goods, put- 
ting your name, county, State, and address on each 
; one. In making acapital L, make it like this; or an 
| 8, make it crooked; for an I, make a straight mark; 
| fora J, like an umbrella-handle. Perhaps it would 
| be well to say that this protest comes from our 
printers. 


FOUL BROOD. 

QUITE anumber cf letters are at hand, detailing 
troubles with foul brood. Bear in mind, friends, 
that all the troubles you have ever had in bee cui- 
| ture are probably as nothing in comparison to the 
| one trouble of foul brood. Be very careful indeed 
in buying bees of any one who through ignorance or 
want of principle may spread this dread scourge. 
Although one large branch of our business is sell- 
ing bees, [often feel as though it were a blunder, 
With the present knowledge we have now on the 
subject, bees can be reared so cheaply that any one 
who has got any sort of a start ought to be ashamed 
tosend off to buy bees. Get a good queen to start 
with, and that should be all you need. Take the 
bees you have around home, and build up an apia- 
ry. You may have a thousand colonies in a little 
time, if you want them, without buying another 
bee. No foul brood has ever been seen or heard of 
in Medina County; and I hope that such may al- 
ways be the case. I have thought of publishing 
some of these letters; but on some accounts it is 
not well to give publicity to the matter. Now, then, 
look out, and renember, ‘‘T told you so.” 








WHOLESALE PRICES ON THE A B C BOOK. 


As usual, where there is a considerable demand 
for any certain article, there begins to be a difficulty 
|in fixing prices. After having given the matter 
considerable thought, we have decided, at least for 
the present, to fix prices on the A BC book as fol- 
lows: Single copies, cloth bound, postpaid by mail, 
$1.25; same as above, only paper covers, $1.00. From 
the above prices there can be no deviation to any 
one; but each purchaser, after he has paid full re- 
tail price for one book, may order the cloth-bound 
to any of his friends on payment of $1.00, or the 
paper cover at § cents cach. This discount we give 
to pay you for showing the book, explaining its 
worth, ete. If you order them by express or freight, 
you may take off 15 cts. from cach cloth-bound book, 
or 12 ets. for each one in paper covers. Of course, 
it will not pay to do this unless you order a number 
at a time, or orderthem with other goods. To those 
who advertise A BC books in their price lists and 
circulars, a discount of 40 per cent from retail prices 
will be made, and this discount will be given to all 
booksellers and newsdealers. To any one who pur- 
| chases 100 at one time, a still further discount will 
| be made, to be given on application, and the 100 may 
be made up of part cloth and part paper, if desired. 
Purchasers arc requested not to sell single books at 
less than the regular retail prices, although they 
may sell two or more at any price they think proper; 
or the ABC may be clubbed with any other book 
or veriodical, at such prices as the agent thinks 
proper. 








CONVENTION Notice,—The North-Eastern Ken- 
tucky Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet at Cov- 
ington, Ky., in Walker's Hall, August 13, 1884. All 
bee-keepers are cordially invited. 





G, W. CREE, See 





